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The only margarine 
colored with carotene- 


Nature's Own 
Vitamin A-Rich 
Coloring! 


Imagine color that's “good to 
literally ! Color that comes from nature 
itself, color worth its weight in nourish- 
ment, color chock-full of vitamin A! That's 
carotene ... and that’s what makes 
Nucoa yellow. Yellow Nucoa is the only 
margarine colored with health-promoting 
carotene ... the only margarine that gives 
you real nutrition even in the color used! 


Always one step ahead 
bring you better spread! 


In those states where 
the ban on yellow 
margarine has not 
yet been lifted, get 
Nucoa in the handy 
Measure-Pak. 


Money can’t buy a more nourishing yellow spread than 
Nucoa margarine. It’s made of only the finest vegetable 
oils, and every pound is enriched with 15,000 units of 
vitamin A—all year round. Nucoa is always fresh, because 
it's “made to order.’ There’s no such thing as storage 


| Nucoa. You'll find it delicious as a spread for bread ...a 
topping for vegetables . .. in sauces... for all kinds of 
‘OU, res INE cooking. For true economy, for the best in flavor—you 
Poy ER R can’t do better than Nucoa! 
in 
Bake 
* It’s fresh! 
* It’s delicious! eT “dt 
* It’s rich! No Won 7 
N UCOA is Americas Largest Selling Margarine | 
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\ And the mammoth-size oven heats up 


Think what it means to stu 
Bake and broil at the same t 
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Look! New Beauty 


Plus... Am 


Here it is! The fast start in electric 
cooking you’ve always wanted! 
Amazing new heat-up speed so impor- 


| tant in your teaching! Click! And the 


way Kelvinator’s new surface units 
heat up will open your eyes! Click! 
And Kelvinator’s “Rocket” unit gets 
hot even faster . . . heats up in seconds! 
Click! And radiant-heat broilers get 
red hot in 10 short seconds! Click! 
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azing New Heat-Up Speed 


in the NEW KELVINATOR ELECTRIC RANGES 


Exact heat you want in your laboratory — QUICK . . . for both surface 
and oven cooking . . . in new Kelvinators! 


to 350° in less than 5 minutes! 

Never before has any electric range 
offered your laboratory heat-up speed 
like this! Just compare it with ranges 
your students may now be using. For 
cooking that is faster as well as easier, 
cleaner, cooler, safer . . . choose one 
of these NEW Kelvinator Electric 
Ranges. To get special school labora- 
tory prices, see your Kelvinator Dealer 
or write Kelvinator Kitchen. 


¢ 


dents to have a range which permits them to: 
ime! Bake 8 loaves of bread, 4 layers of cake or 


Look at these great conveniences! 
| Automatic Cook 


Cooks a complete meal auto- 
matically in the big oven! Just 
set it, forget it until serving 
time. Controls plug-in appli- 
ance outlet as well! 


Z Clormatic Controle 


Jewelled lights—7 brilliant 
colors—flash the heats you 
dial! Kelvinator quick-heat 
units give 7 different heats 
each exactly the same 
every time! 


3 Mammoth Twin Ovens 


Bake and broil at the same 
time! Extra-large oven holds 
the biggest turkey anyone will 
ever want to cook! Each oven 
has a super-fast radiant-heat 
broiler! 


6 pies in one oven with no shiftin 
ies ae g of pans! Keep mashed potatoes, custards 
ps piping-hot without burning! Cook applesauce no Have 
c “rong surface heats from super-fast to low enough to cook custard without 
scorching, and no double boiler necessary! Yes, Kelvinator’s precise, controlled 


ele tric cooking gives your students th. i 
“aaah oo > ents the advantages of new speed in getting 
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How to 

Cut Your 
Milk Bill 
by a Third! 


i 4 


THE NEW recipe above shows 
your students how to make creamier macaroni and 
cheese...and is a wonderful demonstration of 
how they can regularly save up to one-third on their 
milk bill by using Carnation Evaporated Milk. 


No special recipes are needed to use Carnation 
_instead of expensive bottled milk and cream. For 
most cream purposes... including whipped 
toppings...leave Carnation undiluted, just as it 
pours from the can. Millions of people like 
Carnation better than cream in their coffee— 

yet it costs less than half as much! 


In any recipe that calls for milk, just mix Carnation 
with an equal amount of water. Even then, 
Carnation is still richer than any State Standard for 
bottled milk. And in most states, Carnation costs only 
about two-thirds as much as regular Grade A milk! 


So cut your school budget by using Carnation in your 
classroom demonstrations... and at the same 
time teach your students to be thrifty homemakers! 


Nothing but water 
is taken out of 
Carnation Milk... 
all the good sweet 
cream is left int! 


ie 
1 large con Camation milk ‘ 
an Easier: Cook in boiling salted water 4 
yntil tenders rinses graid- feat Carnation 
ge of pa™ Remove from heats cool 
Woy slightly, and plend most of chees€ un- 
tered paking gish. TOP with remaining 
3 cheese Bake 30 minutes in moderately 
slow oven (325° )-or place yndet proilet 
& chees© Jong enough *° melt toP cheese: Serve 
Ajately: Serves 4 vo 
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Baking 
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Primer for 


Quick 
Method Cakes! 


It’s easy as ABC for your students to turn out 
perfect cakes with this Crisco Quick Method cake 
recipe! It’s easy on your ingredient budget, too, 
when you use this l-egg, single-layer version as a 
basis for a class project. And your students are 
sure of lighter, richer, moister, finer-textured 
cakes than with other types of shortening or 
ordinary recipes. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


A. MIXING (Time —4 minutes) 


Measure 1 cup sifted cake flour, 24 cup sugar, 4% 
teaspoon salt and '4 cup Crisco into a large mixing 
bowl. Add 14 cup milk. Mix thoroughly for two 
minutes. Stir in 114 teaspoons double-acting baking 
powder and add 4 cup milk, 1 egg and 4 teaspoon 
flavoring. Mix two minutes. 


B. BAKING (Time — 25 to 30 minutes) 


Brush 8-inch layer cake pan lightly with Crisco and 
dust with flour or line bottom of pan with heavy 
waxed or plain paper. Pour batter into pan and bake 
at 375° F. for about 25 minutes. 


C. COOLING and ICING 


Allow cake to cool in the pan on a cake rack for 10 to 
15 minutes. Before removing cake from the pan, 
loosen edges with a spatula or knife. Place rack over 
top of cake and pan and invert together. Cool cake 
before icing. 


CR | 
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* Send Today for This 


Useful 
Catalog 


THE KNOX LIBRARY OF 
HOME ECONOMICS BOOKLETS, 
BULLETINS AND POSTERS 


* Teaching Aids 

* Student Bulletins 

* Recipe Books and Leaflets 
* Special Dietary Manuals 


This up-to-date catalog of modern home eco- 
nomics material—practical educational litera- 
ture prepared specifically for use by teachers 
and those engaged in other home economics 
pursuits—is yours for the asking. 

Each item of the Knox Library is listed, pic- 
tured and described—to make it easy for you to 
scan and to order the items that interest you, on 
the order form that comes with the catalog. 

There is, of course, no cost or obligation 
involved. 


Knox Educational Bureau 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Company 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


Please send me my copy of the Catalog of the 
Knox Library of Home Economics Material. 
NAME..... 

SCHOOL, INSTITUTION OR COMPANY. . 


ADDRESS 


and Recipe Books | 
| | 
. | | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
catalog | 
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Says Patricia Collier, 
= DOLE Home Economist, 
215 Market Street, 
28 San Francisco 6, California 


ee “Hawaiian Waldorf is but one of the many 
suggests “i dishes in which DOLE Pineapple Tidbits can 
a8 be successfully used. Try them in vegetable 
and seafood salads— gelatin and casserole 


Hawaiian Waldorf for Two 


them, also custards and ice cream, these 
dainty cuts are a pleasing addition.” 


an apple salad you can make in advance 


Eddi 
help 
in yo 
can u 
those 
4 the a: 
lishec 
Th 
cooki 
have 
Stude 
It foll 
terest 
Put 
Read 
book. 
An 
‘ cooki 
No last minute rush! You can combine DOLE Heat vinegar and butter (or margarine) in upper part of mode 
Pineapple Tidbits, apple, nuts, and cooked salad |§—— double boiler. Beat egg (or yolks) with pineapple syrup; | 
dressing hours ahead of time (even the day before) mix in the sugar, flour, salt, and dry mustard. Stir into 
without any discoloration of the apple. It’s the the hot vinegar and cook over boiling water, stirring 
Tidbits, and pineapple syrup used in the dressing constantly, until smoothly thickened. Cool. Makes 1 cup. 
that keeps the apple from turning brown. And | ented: 
here’s a trick worth remembering — because cut s , 
celery in salad “weeps,” add it just before serving. 2 small, red apples 73 cup walnuts, broken 
Then the salad won’t be watery and “run” on the | = skin on for ¥2 cup celery, sliced 
plate. This means that the serving of the salad in | cup cooked salad 
lettuce cups is not a “must.” & eeses) dressing (save the 
1 No. 21 half on 
sd cups cabbage sala 
Hawaiian Waldorf for Two Tidbits, 
drained 


First, make the dressing: 


4 cup vinegar 4 cup sugar This amount makes generous servings for 

* 1 tablespoon butter 2 tablespoons flour 2; double the recipe for 4 to 6; make in 
vi or margarine ¥% teaspoon salt large quantities for buffet, church suppers, Hoy 
A 1 whole egg or 4 teaspoon dry cafeteria or restaurant service. ee To get y 
a 2 egg yolks mustard P.S. Also use pineapple in combination A STAI 
o 4 cup syrup, drained from with bananas, pears, and avocados to pre- Edison E 
r? Pineapple Tidbits used in salad | vent discoloration. — s 
automati 
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Eddie Cantor stars on the 
“COLGATE COMEDY HOUR” 
every fourth Sunday at 8:00 P. M. 
over NBC TV network 


Eddie Cantor’s personality can now 
help you stimulate students’ interest 
in your home economics courses. You 
can use his favorite recipe, along with 
those of other movie headliners, with 
the aid of a new recipe book just pub- 
lished by the Edison Electric Institute. 


These are tried and tested electric 
cooking recipes. But with them you 
have the added help of movie glamour. 
Students are interested in these stars. 
It follows naturally that they'll be in- 
terested in the recipes of the stars. 
Put this new idea to work for you. 
Read below how to get the new recipe 
book. 


And—of course—to teach electric 
cooking, your school’s home econom- 
ics laboratory must be equipped with 
modern, automatic Electric Ranges! 


How to Get Your FREE Copy 


To get your FREE copy of “HOW TO HOLD 
A STAR,” recipe booklet sponsored by the 
Edison Electric Institute, simply ask your local 
electric service company. When you ask for the 
booklet, get information about equipping your 
School’s home economics laboratory with modern, 
automatic Electric Ranges. 


Your students want to learn electric cooking, be- 
cause so many of them now have automatic Elec- 
tric Ranges in their homes. Here's a way to add 
interest—using Eddie Cantor's favorite recipe. Rec- 
ipe card below gives complete details, checked and 
tested by a nationally-known home economist. 


The brand-new recipe book, called “HOW 
TO HOLD A STAR,” not only gives rec- 
ipes in complete detail, but shows the stars 
and their wives in their own kitchens, with 
their modern, automatic Electric Ranges 
and their favorite dishes. Typical illustra- 
tion shows Eddie Cantor and Mrs. Cantor 
(better known as Ida to her husband's fans). 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
National Electrical Manufocturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, WY. 


ADMIRAL + COOLERATOR + CROSLEY + DEEPFREEZE + FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC + GIBSON 
HOTPOINT + KELVINATOR «+ LEDO + MONARCH + NORGE + PHILCO + UNIVERSAL + WESTINGHOUSE 
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you missing any 


Check your cupboards now! 


PYREX 
Hostess Ramekins 
Red or yellow. 7-02z. size. 
29¢ each 


PYREX 
Flameware Saucepan 
1-qt. size. $1.95 
1l4-qt. size. $2.25 
2-qt. size. $2.45 


PYREX Custard Cups and 
Individual Baking and 
Serving Dishes 

5-0z. size. 10¢ each 
614-02. size. 10¢ each 
914-02. size. 15¢ each 
15-0z. size. 19¢ each 


PYREX 


PYREX Measure 
l-cup size. 29¢ 
I-pint size. 59¢ 

I-qt. size. 79¢ 


Hostess Casserole Set 
1\4-qt. casserole and 4 
ramekins in red or yellow. 

Set, $2.95 


PYREX Round Cake Dish 
Use also as a shallow cas- 
serole. 59¢ 


PYREX 

“Flavor-Saver” Pie Plate 
9-inch size. 59¢ 
10-inch size. 69¢ 


PYREX Casserole 
Knob cover. 
1-qt. size. 79¢ 
1\4-qt. size. 89e 
2-qt. size. $1.00 


PYREX Oven-and- 
Refrigerator Set 

4 colored dishes with 

covers. Set, $2.95 


PYREX Clear Bowl Set 
Use them in the oven, too. 
Set, $1.39 


PYREX Utility PYREX Hostess Bow! 
PYREX Loaf Pan Covered Casserole Red or yellow. 
4-qI. size. Red or yellow. 9%-inch size. 69¢ 1-qt. size. 79¢ 1'Yy-qt. size. $1.25 


$1.25 114-qt. size. 


2-qt. size. $1.00 


PYREX WARE~—a product of 


*“*PYREX"’ is a registered trade-mark of Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y¥. 


10%-inch size. 89¢ 24-qt. size. $1.39 


Vol. 
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these PYREX WARE dishes? 


PYREX 
Flameware Percolator 
4-cup size. $2.45 
6-cup size. $2.95 
9-cup size. $3.45 


PYREX 
Oven-Refrigerator Dish 
1'4-cup size. 39¢ 


PYREX Hostess Ramekins 
12-0z. size. 39¢ each 


PYREX Pie Plate 
6-inch size. 19¢ 
84-inch size. 29¢ 
9l4-inch size. 39¢ 
1014-inch size. 49¢ 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


Consumer Products Division, Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


PYREX 
Color Bowl Set 


Four bowls for mixing, 
Set, $2.95 


baking. 


PYREX Oven Roaster 
3-qt. size. $1.39 


PYREX Funnel 


Heat-resistant. 35¢ 


PYREX Utility Dishes 
10'4-inch size. 69¢ 
12%-inch size. 89¢ 

14-inch size. $1.00 


PYREX 

Flameware Teapot 
Boils, brews, graces the 
table. $1.95 


PYREX Square Cake Dish 
Bake, serve, store in it. 
79¢ 


PYREX 

Oven-Refrigerator Dish 
See through the clear 
glass! 1'4-pint size. 59¢ 


PYREX Hostess Casserole 
Red or yellow. 
14-qt. size. $1.95 
size. $2.25 


PYREX 
Flameware Double Boiler 
Water level always in 


sight! $3.45 


PYREX Hostess 
Oven-and-Table Set 
24%4-qt. open bowl and 
four 12-07. ramekins. 


Red or yellow. $2.95 


PYREX Open Boker 
1-qt. size. 39¢ each 

size. 49¢ each 
2-qt. size. $9¢ cach 

. size. each 
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Washington News 


@ As chairman of AHEA’s research department, 
Faith Fenton testified on December 13, 1950 before 
the House of Representatives’ Select Committee to 
Investigate the Use of Chemicals in Food Products. 

The bill on which this committee held hearings is 
HR 323. Besides investigation of the use of chem- 
icals in food products, the purpose of the committee 
is to determine whether the food law should be 
changed to be generally similar to the law on new 
drugs. The latter requires that before a new drug 
is marketed in interstate commerce evidence of its 
safety must first be submitted to the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

In behalf of the safety of food, Miss Fenton 
testified, “The consumer must be informed as to 
the kind and amount of added chemicals in his 
food. Furthermore, no question as to the harmless- 
ness of any food, in amounts in which it may be 
consumed, should be permitted to exist.” 

Hearings on this bill started in September 1950. 
A complete copy of the testimony of the 74 wit- 
nesses heard is available from the committee by 
request. 


@ The local public health units bill, as reported 
to the 8lst Congress, has been introduced again, 
but in a revised form. The new bill, in addition 
to promoting good health and preventing disease 
through strengthening local health departments, is 
aimed particularly toward applying the first bene- 
fits of this legislation to national defense areas 
where there are concentrations of armed forces, 
defense plants, or special problems of civilian de- 
fense. Another part of the revision calls for an 
extension of state plans to other areas as soon as 
possible after civil defense needs are taken care of. 


@ The Association’s executive committee |ield its 
usual midwinter meeting at the AHEA headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. on January 18, 19, and 20. 
The Journau will carry high lights of this meeting 
in a later issue. 

The AHEA’s advisory committee on the Bureau 


of Human Nutrition and Home Economics met on 
January 8 and 9. The chairman is Alpha Latzke. 


®@ The food and nutrition advisory committee 
to the Agricultural Research Administration of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act, met in Washington, 
D. C. on December 12, 13, and 14. The committee 
included people from various fields of nutrition 
nutritionists such as E. Neige Todhunter of the 
University of Alabama; home economists in busi- 
ness such as Mrs. Marjorie Husted, consultant in 
home economics, Minneapolis; and Mrs. Ethel 
Austin Martin of the National Dairy Council, 
Chicago; food processors such as Katherine Smith 
of the National Canners Association, Washington, 
D. C.; representatives of communications and 
publie relations fields such as Gertrude Dieken of 
the Farm Journal, Philadelphia; biochemists; and 
food technologists. 

The committee was invited to review research 
programs; among these, the program of the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economies is a 
major part of the committee’s concern. About ten 
staff members of the BHNHE presented this pro- 
gram in Washington, D. C. and at the Bureau’s 
research laboratories at Beltsville, Maryland. 


@ From the Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor comes news of recent legislation in two states 
—California and Connecticut—which amends their 
hours laws, in view of the present national defense 
situation, to permit women and minors to be em- 
ployed for longer hours than the maximum nor- 
mally in effect. This legislation is for increased 
production, if necessary, and is safeguarded in 
California by the phrase “without unreasonably in- 
creasing the risk of impairing the health or safety 
of said employee” and in Connecticut by the pro- 
vision that the lengthened work day and work week 
for women and minors is to be decided upon by the 
state labor commissioner, after investigation, and 
with the approval of the Governor. 

The Women’s Bureau calls attention to the wide 
range in the types of standards established from 
state to state for women workers and to their vary- 
ing adequacy. “In the Nation’s interest,” this 
agency believes, “good labor standards should be 
established for all women workers, many of whom 
are mothers and homemakers as well as wage 
earners.” 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-second Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 26 to 29, 1951 
Headquarters: Cleveland Public Auditorium 
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The White House Conference, 1950 


Dr. Chittenden, who has prepared this report 
of the Midcentury Conference for the Jour- 
NAL, ts head of the child development depart- 
ment at Iowa State College. She is also the 
chairman-elect of AHEA’s family relations 
and child development division. 


OURAGEOUS, urgent, unique, stimulating, 
the adjectives 
writer’s mind in 


these are 

which first to the 
this attempt to present in kaleidoscopic fashion the 
Midcentury Conference on Children and Youth, the 
fifth White House Conference in the history of our 


overwhelming 
come 


nation. 

It was a courageous conference in many ways. 
Chief among these was the choice of theme and pur- 
The theme—for every child a healthy per- 
sonality; the purpose—to consider how we can 


pose. 


develop in children the mental, emotional, and spir- 
itual qualities essential to individual happiness and 
to responsible citizenship, and what physical, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions are deemed necessary 
to this development. 

Such a theme and purpose call for the best think- 
ing of the age, for the development of personality 
is a process about which knowledge is still in the 
making. It took courage on the part of so-called 
experts to say, “No, we haven’t the answers, but 
we are trying to find them.” It took courage on 
the part of the non-experts to tackle a subject about 
which they had so few facts. It took courage on the 
part of individuals who stated their convictions and 
stood firmly behind them. 

It was a courageous conference in that it took 
place at a time in our history which requires high 


courage, toughness of moral fiber, and faith in the 
ability of individuals to solve some of the weightiest 
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Pres- 


a challenge of 


problems which ever confronted our country 


ident Truman gave the delegates 
great proportions when he said, “The country looks 
to you for guidance, for help and for imspiratr. 
You have a great role to play in holding up the 
torch of freedom which this nation has sworn to up- 
hold, and which with God’s help we will uphold.” 
It takes courage to accept such a challenge, and 
the conference did accept it 

An atmosphere of urgency prevailed. Each dele- 
gate seemed to have dedicated himself to do his 
share of thinking, working, and participating and 
to do these things immediately, intensively, and 
with great seriousness. This sense of urgency un- 
doubtedly was based on the belief that there is now 
and will continue to be the greatest need for effi- 
cient workers, clear thinkers, and loyal citizens if 
Only one who has a 


fullest 


our way of life is to survive 
healthy personality can contribute at his 
capacity in a society facing the challenge ours is 
facing now. 

There was a uniqueness about this conference in 
that it dealt entirely with ideas. Every type of ses- 
sion, large or small, general or specific, consisted ot! 
the direct interchange of ideas. It was a “talking” 
conference except for general exhibits showing the 
services available to children through various agen- 
cies, institutions, and organizations, and some ex- 
sketches. There 
too, in that feelings and emotions wer 
Never before in a White House Con- 
ference had people dared to think primarily about 


cellent films and dramatic Was 
uniqueness, 
central topics. 
these aspects of human behavior. Everyone was 
thinking together purposefully and creatively about 
things hard for him to think about. Everywhere 
one heard such expressions as: “Fundamental to a 
child’s healthy personality is the love of truly 


warm, understanding, loving parents.” Then one 
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heard quick rejoinders of “Yes, but what can we do 
to produce warm, understanding, loving parents?” 
and “But how shall that love be expressed? Don’t 
people express love in different ways?” There were 
no answers anywhere; thought was continuous; new 
questions arose constantly. 

This was a pioneer conference in that youth, in 
large numbers, attended, participated actively, 
challenged adult delegates to think keenly about the 
ideas and opinions of youth. Everywhere one 
heard remarks about the superior contributions to 
group discussion these young people were making. 
It was a stimulating conference. Most of the work 
of the conference was carried on in work groups, 
composed of delegates representing various profes- 
sional and lay interests, various ages, geographic 
locations, races, creeds, and nationality groups. 
These groups exemplified the ability of citizens of a 
democracy to participate in the democratic process, 
to deal with differences in a face-to-face situation, 
and to reach decisions as a group, to agree, to com- 
promise, or to disagree. Out of these working 
groups which met each day of the conference came 
the recommendations which were proposed to the 
entire delegation at the plenary session on the last 
day, where again the democratic process was demon- 
strated in a group of over 5,000 delegates. Many 
expressed deep appreciation for their participation 
in this thrilling process, and it can be assumed that 
they will carry back to their respective communities 
suggestions for techniques of sharing ideas and 
participating in group discussions as well as the 
recommendations for action in relation to fostering 
healthy personality development in children and 
youth. 

Not all the stimulation occurred in general and 
special sessions. In corridors, around the exhibits, 
in taxis, in hotel rooms, and around dinner tables, 
ideas and experiences were constantly exchanged. 
In the Snack Room, a California PTA president en- 
thusiastically described that state’s preparation of 
its citizenry to a Connecticut homemaker. In the 
lobby of the National Guard Armory, a middle 
western women’s club member described the prob- 
lems of children in her community to a sympathetic 
southern school superintendent, who listened and 
offered suggestions. A 4-H Club delegate from 
Washington exchanged views on vocational choice 
with a club member from Maine. Everywhere, 


people were learning to know one another, to respect 
the ideas of others, to think about problems other 
than their own. Hours of sleep were lost—hours of 
thought replaced them. 

Excellent speakers interpreted the theme and 
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purpose of the conference on the general programs. 
Audiences were appreciative and responsive. Pen- 
cils flew across notebook pages as eager delegates 
tried to preserve for future thought and pondering 
the ideas put forth by the speakers. 

Each delegate left the conference charged with 
the responsibility of lending his best individual ef- 
fort to the implementation in his own local com- 
munity and state of recommendations made by the 
conference. 

The conference was overwhelming. The largest 
of its kind, it required almost superhuman effort 
on the part of the people responsible for its organi- 
zation and operation. A delegation of 6,000 peo- 
ple, each one eager to get all he can from a four- 
day conference, is a challenge indeed. Add to these 
thousands of delegates another 300 international 
observers from 41 countries and various interna- 
tional organizations, and the complexity increases. 
Yet the organization was such that each of the 6,000 
delegates knew exactly where he should be at any 
particular time. Thirty-one panels and thirty-five 
work groups provided opportunities for smaller 
numbers to talk together. 

General sessions took place in an uncrowded, 
well-lighted, acoustically satisfactory room. A 
gracious, permissive, friendly atmosphere made 
people feel that they were not far from home. 

The conference was overwhelming in its coverage 
of topies for discussion. Children of all ages, of 
all socioeconomic groups, and of all races and creeds 
came in for their share of consideration. Social 
institutions and agencies, every conceivable social 
influence on the lives of children and youth were 
discussed ; and yet, out of this mass of material, out 
of the many recommendations made by work groups 
came a set of succinct, meaningful, applicable 
recommendations, all of which deal specifically with 
furthering the healthy personality development of 
children. 

Those fortunate citizens who were invited to at- 
tend the conference will long regard their expe- 
riences in Washington, D. C. from December 3 to 
7, 1950 as some of the most memorable they have 
ever had. They will also feel a greater responsi- 
bility than ever before to do everything within 
their power to make homes and communities the 
kinds of homes and communities in which healthy 
personalities can grow. Is there any group of peo- 
ple who could be more effective in carrying out the 
recommendations of the conference relating to help- 
ing homes and families become good “growing 
ground” for personality than the home economists 
who were there? We have a job to do. Let’s do it. 
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The Challenge of Textile Problems 


Dr. Lyle is in charge of consumer relations 
at the National Institute of Cleaning and 
Dyeing in Silver Spring, Maryland. 


HE challenge of meeting our current textile 
problems is a significant one whether we view 
it from the angle of the teacher, researcher, 
To be able to meet such a challenge, 
are 


or consumer. 
we must discover what the major problems 
before we can undertake an intelligent plan of at- 
tack. We cannot rely on guesswork. The “lan for 
solution must be based on evidence and facts. 

In the field of textiles and clothing, there are un- 
limited possibilities for meeting this challenge. The 
question is, “Where shall we begin?” 

There is need for an expansion of our research 
programs, as well as a co-ordinated program of 
research between education and industry. This 
also calls for a re-evaluation of our training pro- 
gram for research personnel. 

There is also a need for better correlation of edu- 
cational methods adapted to the dissemination of 
current textile information on the selection, upkeep, 
and care of fabries. Textile information cannot be 
pigeonholed for use only in classes in textiles and 
clothing. It is of equal importance to such fields 
as home management, child development, home fur- 
nishings, consumer buymanship, distributive educa- 
tion in retail selling, extension service, and adult 
education programs. 

There is a great need for us to re-evaluate our 
methods of instruction and the information we are 
imparting. 

Many of you who work closely with student and 
adult consumer groups are very close to the current 
textile problems in your own fields. But nowhere 
has a comprehensive survey or analysis been made 
of them. 

For some years now, the National Institute of 
Cleaning and Dyeing has taken an active interest 
in trying to overcome the difficulties that arise with 
consumers when textile merchandise has failed to 
respond to dry cleaning. The program was under- 
taken to accomplish three functions: 

To analyze by means of physical and chemical 

tests textile merchandise that has failed to re- 
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spond to commercial plant processing in order to 
determine the cause of textile damage 

2. To develop a scientific approach through funda- 
mental and applied research to learn the answers 
to problems involved in the maintenance of ap- 
parel and household fabrics 


3. To make a contribution to the educational pro- 


gram, whereby all may be informed as to the 

problems involved in the manufacturing, dis- 

tributing, and maintaining of textile merchandise 

The entire picture of giving consumer satisfac- 
tion in end use of merchandise is quite a compli- 
cated one. There is no one simple formula that will 
remedy the situation as it exists. 

I do not wish to presume to offer any over-all 
panacea for the many textile problems current to- 
day. Rather, my presentation is limited to those 
particularized problems reaching us through our 
analysis department and representing some of the 
difficulties encountered by the dry-cleaning indus- 
try. It is hoped that the presentation of this mate- 
rial will help you, either as an educator or a research 
worker, to recognize were you may find and meet 
the challenge in your own field. 

As shown in table 1, during the first four months 
of 1950, a total of 4,438 clothing and household 
items were sent to our analysis department. Each 
of the eight general classifications in table 1 is fur- 
ther divided into individual problem types. These 
are presented in the order of their magnitude. In 


TABLE 1 
Classification 


NUMBER Ot PER CENT 


CLASSIFICATION OF ANALYSES ANALYSES OF TOTAL 
1. Loss or alteration of finish 224 5.1 
2. Transfer or bleeding of color 179 4.0 
3. Dimensional change 324 7.23 
5. Loss or change in color 1,091 24.6 
6. Fabric damage 954 21.5 
7. Miscellaneous. 484 10.9 
8. Re-dyeing, leather, cleaning, and 
finishing*. . 346 7.8 
Total 4.4358 100.0 


* 


These cannot be considered textile problems, 
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table 2, on loss or change of color, 1,091 items were 
analyzed. 

Fume fading still is the “Number One” consumer 
problem, but it is interesting to note that 14.3 per 
cent of the items were damaged by cold wave 
solutions. 

Many dyestuffs change because of spotting re- 


TABLE 2 


Loss or change of color 


NUMBER OF PER CENT 


CLASSIFICATION OF ANALYSES 
ANALYSES OF TOTAL 


65 6.0 
3. Alkaline color change........... 98 9.0 
4. Acid color change................ 58 5.3 
5. Change due to spotting reagents 134 | 12.2 
6. Change due to pre-spotters.... . . 123 11.3 
7. Cold wave solution............. 156 | «14.3 
8. Redeposition of soil............. 105 9.6 
9. Solvent soluble dye......... 36 3.2 
10. Salt sensitive dye............. l 0.1 
11. Others (wear and use)......... : 72 6.6 

1,091 | 100.0 


This white rayon crepe dress had a design of glued glitter 
resembling sequins. 
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agents and pre-spotters that are required to remove 
certain types of soil, spots, and stains. Even using 
the utmost precaution in testing dyestuffs with spot- 
ting reagents, the cleaner sometimes finds himself 
in trouble. This accounts for the rather high per- 
centage in this classification. As an example of 
difficulty encountered, we should like to cite the 
case of a red wool housecoat, made by a leading 
and reputable manufacturer. The use of water 
alone in an attempt to remove a food stain caused 
the red dyestuff to change to blue. 

Sometimes a color is changed by the redeposition 
of soil in a fabric. The first charge made against 
the cleaner is, “You cleaned my garment in dirty 
solvent!” Actually, it has been found that some 
finishes used on fabrics have the power of attracting 
and holding soil. NICD’s research staff is pursuing 
many avenues to find the answers to problems in- 
volved in dry-cleaning detergency. It is a compli- 
‘ated problem, with many variable factors involved. 

In the items showing fabric damage, table 3, 
mechanical damage to fabries rates high with 33.9 
per cent. 

This includes such problems as nets, laces, and 
knits breaking either in wear or cleaning; abrasion 
in wear; unbalanced fabrie construction; rips and 
tears. Chemical damage accounts for 27 per cent. 
One of the problems least understood by the con- 


With one dry cleaning, the design was partially destroyed, 
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suming public is that of chemical damage to fabrics 
as a result of wear or use. 

Many a garment and household item loses its 
‘value because of spots and stains that may occur 
as a result of accidents during wear. The three 
classifications ranking high are tannin stains, oxi- 
dized oil stains, and contact dye stains (table 4). 

Table 5 includes problems that arise from the 


TABLE 3 
Fabric damage 


NUMBER OF PER CENT 


CLASSIFICATION OF ANALYSES 
ANALYSES OF TOTAL 


1. Chemical damage by cleaners. . . 89 9.3 
Chemical damage in wear or use 
2. Curtains and draperies... . . 60 6.3 
3 197 20.7 
1. Chemical damage traceable to 
manufacturer. .... 12 1.3 
5. Sulfur black dyes. . 2 0.2 
6. Light-sensitive dyes 14 1.5 
7. Insects. ... 74 7.9 
8. Mechanics! damage 324 33.9 
9. Scorch, glaze, burns 85 8.9 
10. Yarn slippage. ere 52 | 5.4 
11. Acetate varns dissolved 17 | 1.8 
12. Others. ... 23 | 2.8 
954 | 100.0 


The lacquer print design contracts in cleaning, causing 
fabric to shrivel or crinkle. 


> 
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novelty fabrics purchased for style or fashion 
appeal but which give poor consumer performance. 
This group includes pigment prints, flock prints, 
lacquer stencil prints, applied fabric designs with 
adhesives that are solvent soluble, delustering of 
cellulose acetate rayon fabrics, and others. 


TABLE 4 
Stains 


TYPE OF STAINS NUMBER OF | PER CENT 


ANALYSES or TOTAL 

1. Tannin 203 24.3 
2. Oxidized oil... ce 126 15.1 
3. Contact dye 189 22.6 
Inks... 65 7.8 
5. Medicines... . 18 2.2 
6. Albumen... 12 5.0 
7. Adhesives es 3 5.1 
8. Insoluble. . 1} 1.3 
9. Metallic 53 6.3 
10. Oil streaks ; 31 3.7 
11. Lipstick kus 6 0.7 
12. Miscellaneous. 19 5.9 
Total. ... 836 100.0 


oe The finish on this nylon net became plastic in cleaning. 
\ 
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Dimensional change of fabrics, shown in table 6, 
includes shrinkage, stretchage, and distortion due to 
the cut of the garment. 

Bias-cut garments and some of the newly desig- 
nated “permanently pleated fabrics” are the worst 
offenders. Shrinkage in drapery and slip cover 
fabries, raincoat fabrics, suede knit fabrics, and 
stretchage in ribbon-knit garments cover the high- 
est number of complaints. 

Items that lost their finish or hand are shown in 
table 7. 

The worst offenders in this group still remain the 
yarn-dyed rayon taffetas, rayon surahs, and crisp 
sheers. Of the garments in this class, 52.7 per cent 
gave unsatisfactory performance because of loss of 
water-soluble sizing. In many of these, perspiration 
alone, or the accidental spilling of water on a fabric 
of this type, is sufficient to remove the sizing. The 
most recent problem of solvent-soluble finish may 


TABLE 5 
Miscellaneous 


| 
NUMBER OF PER CENT 


CLASSIFICATION OF ANALYSES | 
ANALYSES (| OF TOTAL 


40 | 83 

2. V-weave velvets. . 41 | 8.5 

4. Flock prints......... 50 «(10.3 

5. Pigment prints....... Pareles 32 | 6.6 
6. Testing (shrinkage and dyestuffs). || 92 | 19.2 

7. Acetate velvets................. 9 | 1.8 

8. Loss of velvet stripes............ 55 | 11.3 
9. Cutting of yarns in embossing. . 2 | 2.5 
10. Delustered acetates........... om 71 | 14.7 
11. Metal tarnish...... 11 
12. Shoulder pads... . iis eee 13 2.7 
14. Others. ... 18 3.7 
Total. 484 100.0 


TABLE 6 


Dimensional change 


CLASSIFICATION OF ANALYSES NUMBER OF | PER CENT 


ANALYSES OF TOTAL 

Shrinkage to: 
1. Moisture, heat, mechanical action 119 36.7 
2. Overstretching or not pre-shrunk . . 88 | 27.2 
4. Ribbed weave fabrics 16 | 4.9 
5. Household fabrics... . 36 11.2 
6. Stretchage........ ans 6 | 1.8 
34 | #10.5 

Total. ... 324 100.0 
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be illustrated by a nylon net fabric that we believe 
has an ethyl cellulose finish. It softens both in 


TABLE 7 


Loss or alteration of finish 


NUMBER OF PER CENT 


CLASSIFICATION OF ANALYSES ANALYSES OF TOTAL 
1. Vinyl coated... er 35 15.6 
2. Chintz... 3 1.3 
3. Water-soluble sizing 118 52.7 
4. Solvent-soluble sizing 30 
5. Paper taffeta. 12 | 5.4 
6. Piling of wool .. . ee 7 3.1 
7. Others. ... 19 8.5 

Total 224 100.0 


TABLE 8 
Transfer (bleeding) of color 


NUMBER OF | PER CENT 


CLASSIFICATION OF ANALYSES ANALYSES | OF TOTAL 
1. Solvent soluble dyestuffs. ........ 15 8.4 
2. Dyestuffs affected by pre-spotters. . . 22 12.4 
3. Dyestuffs fugitive to wet cleaning. . 51 28.5 
1. Dyestuffs affected by spotting 
68 37.9 
5. Dyestuffs affected in wear and use 23 «| «#12.8 
Total. ... 179 100.0 


petroleum and synthetic solvent and in that state 
has the tendency to attract and hold soil. 

The last classification in table 8 shows that the 
greatest problem arises from the dyestuffs’ being 
affected by spotting reagents or pre-spotters in an 
attempt to remove spots and stains from a fabric. 

Dyestuffs that are fugitive to wet cleaning repre- 
sent 28.5 per cent; 12.8 per cent of the items showed 
dyestuffs to be affected by wear; and 8.4 per cent 
showed a transfer or bleeding of color because the 
dyestuff was solvent-soluble. 

We do not wish to convey the opinion that the 
majority of garments and household items processed 
in commercial cleaning plants give poor perform- 
ance. In comparison with the volume of business 
handled by the cleaning industry, the percentage of 
items that fail to respond to cleaning is relatively 
small. The problem arises from the fact that it is 
this small percentage of items that causes misunder- 
standing and ill will on the part of the consuming 
public toward our business and economic system. 
For this reason there is a need for co-operative edu- 
cation and research between producing, servicing, 
and consuming groups. 
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Vitalizing Nutrition Teaching 


Head of the foods and nutrition department 
at Iowa State College, Dr. Eppright holds a 
BS from the University of Missouri, an MS 
from the University of Texas, and a PhD from 
Yale University. 


EACHING nutrition to college home econom- 

ics students today presents numerous prob- 

lems. A _ bewildering array of information 
and misinformation constantly confronts the con- 
scientious teacher. New vitamins are brought to 
light with startling frequency; the functions of the 
nutrients, once regarded as simple, are now known 
to be highly complex; and the actual nutritive qual- 
ity of foods may differ greatly from the chemically 
determined values found in the commonly used 
tables of food composition. 

The broadening interests of home economies stu- 
dents raise the question of need for adapting the 
course to people with varied interests. <A _ single 
class in nutrition often contains students interested 
in becoming dietitians, business home economists, 
research workers, journalists, teachers, fashion con- 
sultants, illustrators, designers, and homemakers. 
The background training both in science and social 
science is becoming more varied as curriculums are 
being better adapted to the various professional in- 
terests represented in home economics. Chemistry 
prerequisites, particularly, are “under fire.” 


Fresh Approach Needed 


Nutrition probably more than any other subject 
in home economics follows a traditional pattern. 
Most textbooks, and consequently courses, deal with 
the energy needs of the body, proteins, minerals, 
vitamins, the nutritional needs of different types of 
individuals, the nutritive value of food groups, and 
finally food economics. This is a logical frame- 
work, but it sometimes leaves the students with 
categories of facts, temporarily learned, and little 
appreciation of the dynamic nature of the subject. 
There is unquestionable need for a fresh approach 
in presenting nutrition to undergraduate students. 

Nutrition teaching today must necessarily aim at 
broad concepts, with increasing emphasis on prin- 
ciples by which problems may be solved and judg- 
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ments formed. The development of a discriminat- 
ing attitude toward the flood of new information 
in the field is of the utmost importance. With the 
growing knowledge of interrelationships among the 
nutrients and the dependence of body functioning 
on nutrient patterns, students must be helped to 
integrate the information which for so long has been 
neatly classified. 

Perhaps we should do well to reduce the number 
of topics usually attempted in nutrition courses, 
to treat those chosen more thoroughly, and to use 
them as samples by which other phases of the sub- 
ject could be studied. This is akin to the “block 
and gap” system suggested by Eric Rogers for 
developing a new course in general science under 
consideration by the leaders of several eastern uni- 
versities (1). The blocks, he says, must be “dense” 
and “extensive,” chosen individually by each 
teacher. The connecting lines between the blocks 
are the lifeblood of the course. The gaps are essen- 
tial in reducing the content of the course so that 
there is “time for discussion, time to see interrela- 
tionships, time for ideas to sink in, and time for 
the student to look back and consider.” These 
represent some of our greatest needs in nutrition 
education. Teaching which leads students to con- 
tinued and independent study must be dynamic. It 
demands the development of a real liking for the 
subject. To make students really like nutrition is 
probably one of the most worthy aims we can estab- 
lish for a course. “If students do not enjoy their 
acquaintance with a course,” says Rogers, “it is 
likely to be a brief one.” 


Broad Concepts to Be Taught 


Among the broad concepts which should be taught 
are the meaning of the nutritive process and its rela- 
tionship to growth, maturation, reproduction, aging, 
work, rehabilitation from disease, and adaptation 
to environmental conditions. This approach leads 
to a basic understanding of such compilations as the 
Recommended Allowances. It largely relieves the 
mind of the necessity of learning countless figures, 
which after all must be interpreted for each in- 
dividual in the light of the broad concept. 

Another concept of practical importance is that 
of the nutritive balance, defined by Kruse (2) as 
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the ratio between the supply of nutrients to the 
tissues and the demand of nutrients by the tissues. 
A study of the numerous conditions which may 
influence each of these factors, and hence the actual 
nutritional needs of the individual, enables the stu- 
dent to understand the wide variations in nutri- 
tional needs and to acquire further insight into the 
influence of the environment on the nutritional 
status of the individual. 


Where Simplification Is Valuable 


The functions of the nutrients should be inter- 
preted as broadly and simply as possible. It is more 
important that the student understand the meta- 
bolie activity of the nutrients, or the physiological 
system affected by the nutrient, than it is to learn 
a vast array of conditions which may, or may not, 
be influenced by lack of the nutrient. The functions 
of the vitamins, especially, need simplification in 
teaching undergraduate classes. Students are fre- 
quently confronted with confusing lists of signs and 
symptoms, each of which is misnamed as a function 
of the vitamin. Actually, the known functions of 
the individual vitamins are very few. Properly 
speaking, a function of a vitamin refers to a meta- 
bolic or physiological process which it influences. 
In the absence of the vitamin, the process will be 
disturbed throughout the body; hence, numerous 
manifestations of the deficiency occur. Ascorbic 
acid, or vitamin C, furnishes an example. The 
metabolic function of this vitamin is not known, 
but it is necessary for the process involved in the 
formation of collagen. Any tissue to which the 
formation of collagen is important may reflect vita- 
min C deficiency. The manifestations will prob- 
ably depend on the weakness of the individual. 
They will include a wide scope, as the rupturing of 
the blood vessels, the loosening of the teeth, the 
degeneration of muscle fibers—depending some- 
what on the stress and strain of the individual part. 


Principles and Applications 


The physical and chemical characteristics of the 
nutrients should be used as a basis for teaching 
the handling of foods and numerous principles in- 
volved in the utilization of the nutrients. These 
principles should be reduced to as small a number 
as possible. The following is an example of an im- 
portant principle together with application: 


From a practical standpoint one of the most important 
characteristics of the vitamins is solubility. In this respect 
there are two general classes of vitamins: (a) water soluble 
and (b) fat soluble. 

Vitamins soluble in water may be expected to be lost 
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more easily in cooking processes, to be absorbed more read- 
ily, and to be excreted more largely in the urine, and pos- 
sibly in perspiration. Vitamins soluble in fat may be ex- 
pected to be associated with the fat portion of food and to 
be less readily absorbed than the water soluble substances. 
As with fatty materials in general, the fat soluble vitamins 
require the presence of bile for absorption. It is possible 
now to prepare aqueous dispersions of some of the fat 
soluble vitamins. Such preparations are helpful in the 
nutrition of persons suffering from diseases affecting the 
flow of bile. 

The carotenes, upon which we are dependent for a con- 
siderable amount of vitamin A, are readily dissolved in 
mineral oil. Hence, the use of mineral oil along with the 
green and yellow vegetables will interfere somewhat with 
the utilization of carotene contained in these foods. 

Similarly, principles concerning the effects of 
alkali, oxidation, light, and antivitamins may be 
developed. 

The complex subject of the nutritive value of 
foods has been simplified to some extent by the use 
of daily food plans such as the Basie 7. More 
emphasis should be given the scientific foundation 
on which this plan actually rests. Home economics 
teachers, extension workers, public health workers, 
and homemakers need also to know the numerous 
ways in which the plan may be varied and the dif- 
ferences in nutritive value of foods within a group. 
The daily food plan simplifies the teaching of nutri- 
tion to high school and to lay groups of adults, but 
it does not reduce the knowledge needed by the 
teacher. Its use is now suffering from overgenerali- 
zation. Too many nutrition workers depend blindly 
on the Basie 7 to tell the story of good nutrition. 
Inability to give evidence undermines the confi- 
dence of the teacher and results in unconvincing 
teaching. If the college course in nutrition cannot 
provide the student with this information, it should 
give the techniques for securing it plus the interest 
in doing so. 


Knowledge of Food Habits Important 


What people’s food habits are and how to ascer- 
tain them with reasonable accuracy are important 
aspects of a nutrition class consisting of future home 
economists. A functional nutrition education pro- 
gram must begin with the knowledge of the way 
people eat. As Pett (3) has said, we have dealt too 
long with national averages. We must know the 
actual habits and, if possible, the nutritional status 
of the people with whom we are concerned. The 
techniques by which this information may be ob- 
tained, evaluated, and interpreted need further em- 
phasis in college courses. 

The relationship of nutrition to the individual 
and to society should be focused upon more sharply. 


i. 
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Nutrition is not the only factor contributing to 
health, but it is probably the most controllable of 
all factors involved. Following the example of the 
World Health Organization, we interpret health 
today to include mental as well as physical aspects. 
Personality traits, ability to sueceed, and emotional 
stability are nutrition linked. Implementation of 
the philosophy of teaching nutrition described here 
demands that more attention be given to the topics 
which possess social implications. Malnutrition, 
for example, cannot be studied except in its social 
setting. Nutrition concretely illustrates the facet 
that “there can be no spectators in world affairs.” 
(4). 


Subjects for Class Discussion 


The following are thought questions which junior 
and senior students in nutrition should be able to 
discuss intelligently: 

What can be accomplished through nutrition for the indi- 
vidual? for the family? for society? 

What is the extent of malnutrition in the world today and 
what are the underlying causes? 

What practical measures are being undertaken to improve 
the nutritional status of people? 

Who are the “vulnerable groups” of people with reference 
to malnutrition? 

How is nutrition of the people affected by agricultural and 
trade policies? 

To what extent is the knowledge of nutrition considered in 
establishing these policies? 

What responsibilities do you have in the nutrition of other 
people? 

How does the nutritional status of others affect you? 

What groups of people are involved in the co-operative 
efforts of providing good nutrition for the people? 


Nutrition Has a Socioeconomic Framework 


Nutrition has been taught in a setting of natural 
sciences. The new approach demands that, in addi- 
tion, it be taught in its socioeconomic framework. 
Students must recognize the role of nutrition in the 
welfare of communities, nations, and of the world 
as well as its role in the health and well-being of 
the individual and of the family. As future leaders, 
they must see that nutrition is a matter of public 
interest. They must recognize the forces that lead 
to poor nutrition together with its outcomes in 
terms of human welfare. It is true that these con- 
cepts cannot all be taught in a single short course, 
but the nutrition course should give new meaning 
to economics, sociology, and psychology as well as 
to chemistry, bacteriology, and physiology. This 
approach gives real significance to prerequisites. 
It minimizes the need for adapting the course to 
students with specific interests. The broad aims 
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of an elementary nutrition course are approximately 
the same for all prospective home economists. 

Modern education is frequently criticized for its 
failure to prepare students to think independently 
and critically and to assume their responsibilities 
as parents, citizens, and community leaders. This 
thought is voiced as follows in the report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education (4). 

Today's college graduate may have gained technical or 
professional training in one field of work or another, but 
is only incidentally, if at all, made ready for performing 
his duties as a man, a parent, and a citizen. Too often he 
is “educated” in that he has acquired competence in some 
particular occupation, vet falls short of that human whole- 
ness and civic conscience which the co-operative activities 
of citizenship require. 


Nutrition is one of the technical courses with 
many potentialities for helping young people de- 
velop social responsibility. Properly taught, it is 
mentally stimulating. It is an ideal tool for the 
development of an appreciation of the scientific 
method and the research point of view so well de- 
scribed by Charles Kettering: 

“Research” is a high-hat word that scares a lot of people 
It needn’t. It is rather simple. Essentially, it is nothing 
but a state of mind—a friendly, welcoming attitude toward 
change. Going out to look for a change instead of waiting 
for it to come. Research, for practical men, is an effort to 
do things better and not to be caught asle« pat the switch. 
The research state of mind can apply to anything; personal 
affairs or any kind of business, big or little. It is the prob- 
lem solving mind contrasted with the let-well-enough-alone 
mind. It is the composer mind instead of the fiddler mind. 
It is the “tomorrow” mind instead of the “yesterday” mind 


H. C. Sherman has said that nutrition is a sub- 
ject which appeals to the “spirit of wonder and to 
the spirit of service” (6). He further states that it 
functions importantly in the twofold way that Fran- 
cis Bacon had in mind when he said that science 
is both for the enlightenment of the mind and for 
the amelioration of man’s estate. 


Nutrition as a “Central Science” 


Nutrition has succeeded more than any other sub- 
ject in bridging the gap between the physieal and 
social sciences (7). Sherman has described it as a 
“eentral science,” which links the mathematical 
with the natural sciences and partakes of the prop- 
erties of both. Again, properly taught, it can give 
meaning to chemistry, the biological sciences, and 
some of the social sciences. Potentially, it is a key 
course, around which may be built a broad, cul- 
tural education. 

Because of its unique position with reference to 
the various disciplines, as well as its vitalized con- 
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tent, it may be regarded as one of the first of the 
sciences to be “harnessed,” so to speak, “for democ- 
racy.” The challenge is well expressed by Shepard 
(8): 

Science of and for democracy must lift its imagination 
above the test tube and the laboratory to the whole realm 
of human life. It must envisage its task, not in cold abstract 
terms of “pure” science, but in terms of humanity itself. 
The job of science is to put its shoulder to the wheel and 
help rid civilization of poverty, squalor, disease, ignorance, 
subjugation, and violence. Its job, in short, is to help build 
a science of civilization. 

The importance of the subject in such vital prob- 
lems as that of world peace is indicated by the 
fact that the first United Nations Conference, the 
Hot Springs Conference, was called for the purpose 
of considering the problem of food. Probably the 
most tangible progress now being made in inter- 
national affairs is in the area of the world food 
supply. 

In the limited amount of time allotted to the 
teaching of nutrition, how may these broad objec- 
tives be accomplished? 

Of first importance is the preparation of college 
teachers of nutrition. They must possess both 
mastery of the subject and breadth of vision. 
Teachers who are uncertain of their knowledge, or 
who are bound by the pages of the textbook, can- 
not interpret nutrition in its broadest sense. The 
program of teacher education in nutrition should be 
expanded to include more study in the social sci- 
ences. The elementary courses in these fields are 
not enough. They merely supply the language and 
do not develop the faculty of vision needed. Un- 
fortunately, many nutrition teachers are not enough 
at home in these areas to integrate them properly 
with their day-to-day teaching. 

But training in the social sciences cannot in any 
sense replace the work in the biological and physi- 
‘al sciences and in professional and technical edu- 
‘ation. The inevitable conclusion is that training 
for teaching nutrition to college students requires 
as much preparation as research does—perhaps 
more. The present trend in which preparation for 
teaching nutrition is only incidental to prepara- 
tion for research is to be deplored. The result is 
that nutrition teaching is frequently in the hands 
of overworked research workers not primarily inter- 
ested in teaching or of people with perhaps some 
training in teaching but with a poor background in 
the subject itself. Improving the quality of nutri- 
tion teaching is the most important step in recruit- 
ing young people for the field. Good college teach- 
ing is reflected in good high school teaching. The 
latter is obviously the most effective means of in- 
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teresting students in electing the major for their 
college curriculum, 


Place in Home Economics 


Nutrition was one of the first phases of home 
economics to be developed. It has helped home 
economics to attain a highly respected position 
among scientists and professional people of various 
types. Today, many other professional groups are 
interested in nutrition. Undoubtedly, each has a 
contribution to make. No group, however, is so 
well prepared as are the home economists to inter- 
pret nutrition for the betterment of mankind. Their 
ability to accomplish this end depends largely on 
the college teachers of nutrition, who need time, 
information, and inspiration to do a good job. 

For its greatest effectiveness, nutrition teaching 
must be integrated with other areas of family living. 
Nutrition must be taught in relation to the family 
budget, management of time and energy, equipment 
for preparation of meals and storage of food, food 
habits, and social customs of the family. 

The “art of application” rests heavily on the 
home economist, who has a better appreciation of 
all of these factors than any other specialist in 
nutrition. Of all people interested in nutrition, she 
is in the most strategic position to translate present 
knowledge into good meals for the family. With her 
understanding help, nutrition can be a tool for 
promoting ‘mental, emotional, and social well 
being of the child” and for developing a healthy 
personality as well as a healthy body. 
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Home Economists the World Around 


In this article, Miss Rokahr describes impres- 
sions and experiences gained during a trip 
which extended from June 5 to September 5, 
1950. She is in charge of the home economics 
section of the Extension Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


HAT are my impressions of the work of 
home economists the world around? Here 
are a few: 

1. Home economists are real leaders in homemaking 
education inside and outside the home. 

2. Home economists will have ample opportunity 
for many generations to use their special abili- 
ties and knowledge to improve homemaking. 

3. Leaders in government and business respect 
home economists and eall on them for their con- 
tribution to national affairs. 

1. The training received by foreign home economists 
in the U.S. A. is far-reaching in its effect, but too 
often the home economist returns to her country 
hoping to develop immediately the same type of 
program that we have here. 

5. Though many of the programs in teaching and 
extension are “cooking and sewing,” there is evi- 
dence of expansion into broader family life 
phases. 

6. There has been a good start abroad in providing 

home economics buildings and fitting them with 

modern equipment and furnishings. 

There is very little research in home economics 

under way in the countries I visited. 

My impressions are limited to what I saw and 

heard in Japan, the Philippines, India, and Greece. 

Since I spent less than a week in each country, I 

realize that if I had remained longer, these impres- 

sions might be different. 

As one travels from country to country and visits 
with home economists and others in those countries, 
the names of our own home economists who have 
helped develop homemaking education abroad are 
mentioned time and time again. Among them are 
Ava Milam, Edna White, and Mary Sweeny. Home 
economists who have had training in the United 
States hold dear the professors under whom they 
took their training and value the many friendships 
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they made. The exchange of ideas, methods, and 
literature is perhaps our strongest link with these 
foreign countries that have embarked on home 
economics programs. 


In Japan 


Mary Louise Collings, a home economist with 
the U. S. Extension Service, now on loan to Japan 
for a year, and Maude Williamson, loaned from 
Colorado State College to work with the Japanese 
home economies education staff, were my guides in 
Japan. The home economies extension work is 
being patterned after that of the United States, 
starting with very simple home practices—largely 
those relating to improvement of kitchens, sanita- 
tion, and care of children. The present staff includes 
more than 300 home demonstration agents; and the 
hope is that it may be increased to 1500. This pro- 
gram for the Japanese government is under the able 
leadership of Mrs. Matsuo Omori, a U. 8. A. home 
economics graduate who visited here last year. The 
status of women in Japan has made great strides 
under American leadership, I believe, and home 
economics education is playing an important part in 
this improvement. 


In the Philippines 

In the Philippines Mrs. Soledad Payawal, a for- 
mer AHEA international scholarship student, met 
us (my sister, Elsie Rokahr of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and me) at the airport, and from that moment on 
we learned more and more about the fine work of 
the Philippine home economists. They invited us 
to participate in the fourth Women’s Civie Assem- 
bly, where we heard talks by Mrs. Pilar Lim, who 
is the only woman member of the President’s Integ- 
rity Board, and Carlos Romulo, then chairman of 
the Security Council of the United Nations. The 
Civie Assembly is made up of 34 women’s groups, 
including nurses’ organizations, YWCA, League of 
Women Voters, home economies groups, and church 
women’s societies. 

The Philippine home economists have aided in 
developing a “round the year” program on family 
welfare and a handbook of specific practices on 
family health, thrift, security, home and community 
hygiene, and nutrition. This community program 
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suggests that citizens gather facts about their towns 
and then use the motivating power of contests to 
secure action for improvement. 

Of all the women I met, the Philippine women, 
especially the home economists, are the most ener- 
getic in community service and the most eager to 
excel in that field. There are some excellent schools 
of home economies in the Philippines. It does one’s 
heart good to see the laboratories, classrooms, and 
auditorrum of the Philippine Women’s University 
that had been badly bombed but afterwards restored 
and furnished with new and attractive equipment. 

As an extension worker, I was, of course, espe- 
cially happy to get acquainted with energetic, cap- 
able Carmen Adriano, acting chief of the Home Ex- 
tension Section, and to observe the work of the 
extension staff with women and girls. A fruit can- 
ning demonstration that I attended in a local lead- 
er’s home equalled ours. I brought home with me 
many gifts that show the unusual ability of the 
Philippine women in handicrafts. 

Those who have kept in close touch with Philip- 
pine home economists already knew of their new 
venture—a PHILIPPINE JOURNAL OF HoME Eco- 
NOMIcs—but to me it came as a surprise. It is an 
undertaking of which they may be justly proud. 

Mrs. Maria Fe Atienza, secretary of the Philip- 
pine Home Economies Association; Elvessa Stewart, 
who pioneered in home economics education and is 
chairman of a division; Mrs. Cataline Melchor, 
second vice-president; and Dr. Payawal, a leading 
figure in nutrition research, are only a few who gave 
me a vision of what can be accomplished when 
home economists make a real effort. 


In India 


Our activities in India varied from observation 
of extension work in improvement of village life 
and college courses in home economics at Allahabad 
Institute to a delightful luncheon which Lady 
Russell of the Associated Country Women of the 
World gave in New Delhi. 

At Lady Russell’s luncheon, we met Mrs. Tarabai, 
directoress of Lady Irwin College; Miss Moses, 
principal in the Delhi School of Social Work; and 
others connected with programs aimed at improving 
the food, housing, and health of India’s millions. 
The nutrition and physiology research work by 
Elinor Mason, whom we visited in Madras, that is 
being used in broad-seale production and feeding 
plans and the nursery school at Allahabad of which 
Hazel Manoranjan Sadoc, a former AHEA inter- 
national scholarship student, had been in charge 
are demonstrations of the contributions of home 
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economists to a brighter future for India. Certainly 
the problems are great, but the vision of many of 
these women and the work they have done to 
interest the government in raising the educational 
level and living conditions of women and girls is 
remarkable. 


In Greece 

Anyone who visits Greece is immediately aware 
of the influence of American home economists who 
have been loaned to Greece in recent years and 
that of the Greek women who were sent to the 
United States for training about 20 years ago. One 
delightful occasion when this influence was observed 
was the Greek Home Economics Association meet- 
ing in Athens one evening during my stay in Greece. 
The home economists described to members of the 
agricultural staff from ECA and employees of the 
Greek government who were present the many use- 
ful programs that are under way. 

Rachel Markwell and Sophia Kyriakou, home 
economists with ECA and the Greek Extension 
Service, had just completed a three-week training 
school for 15 home demonstration agents, all grad- 
uates of Greek colleges. Funds have been secured 
for the establishment of home demonstration work 
in some provinces. Onica Prall, a Fulbright pro- 
fessor of home economics from Maryland, had just 
arrived and plans were under way to send an AHEA 
scholarship stucent to the United States. There 
was no end to the activities and plans of Greek 
home economists for training more home economists 
as their number one job. 

In some countries I visited, I had no opportunity 
to learn about home economies programs, but in 
spite of these omissions, the trip leads me to believe 
that the opportunities to develop home economics 
in foreign countries are limitless. The training the 
AHEA international scholarship students and fel- 
lows are receiving in the United States is far-reach- 
ing in its effect. But one word of caution—per- 
haps administrators and instructors in our own col- 
leges and research and extension workers need to 
give greater thought to helping international stu- 
dents adapt what they learn here to their own con- 
ditions even before they leave the United States. 
Thanks to Marion Steele of the AHEA, who handled 
correspondence with former AHEA international 
scholarship students, my trip around the world was 
most enlightening and fruitful. Home economists 
in the United States can well be proud of the work 
of the home economists in other lands who are 
helping to improve the daily life of people around 
the world. 
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The Steady Ground of Guidance 


Sister Clotilda is a member of the congregation 
of the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. At 
present she is on the faculty of Julienne High 
School in Dayton, Ohio, where she teaches 
homemaking and clothing. 


HE modern boy and girl are different. How 

often we hear those words, and does anyone 

ever deny them? Modern youth is in a state 
of confusion, but who is to take the blame? Mod- 
ern young people, on the other hand, possess won- 
derful qualities; yet, how many of their elders are 
willing to help them make the most of their God- 
given gifts? 

The adolescents of 1951 like those of other gener- 
ations are a problem to themselves and others, but 
the world in which they are growing to maturity 
now is vastly different from that of their parents 
and teachers. For this reason, no one will deny 
that the task of molding character is difficult and 
urgently important. But human nature has not 
changed and never will. Despite good intentions 
and resolutions, man constantly fails in many things 
—a point teachers will do well to bear in mind. 
Our increased understanding of youth and its prob- 
lems too often fails to benefit the adolescent be- 
cause too much stress is laid on the naturalistic and 
materialistic with little or no concern for the spirit- 
ual powers of memory, understanding, and free will. 
Too little attention is paid nowadays to the age- 
old code of the Ten Commandments. 

The modern adolescent in many instances has 
been reared in a little independent world of his own. 
From babyhood on, he has been allowed and often 
encouraged to express his opinion, to make his own 
decisions, to rule his own life with little and fre- 
quently no guidance from his elders. By the time 
he reaches adolescence and his first year in senior 
high school, he himself begins to feel a hidden need 


for a guiding hand. The average boy or girl, 


because of a spirit of independence, or for some 
other inherent reason, has hesitated to ask advice 
but from time to time unconsciously hints a desire 
for it. The watchful adult will be quick to meet 
this need. 

Naturally, the training and guidance of the 
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adolescent is the primary privilege of the parents. 
Too often, however, they fail in their duty through 
fear, ignorance, or sheer neglect. The school must 
then assume the responsibility. Therefore, the 
teacher who feels the true depth of her calling will 
take stock of her own qualifications as a teacher 
and go all out to reach her students and raise them 
to lofty ideals and principles. 

Young people must be equipped to shoulder their 
responsibilities as citizens of a democratic common- 
wealth. This is the privileged task of all teachers, 
but in a special way it is the duty of the teacher 
of home economics. She perhaps more than any of 
her professional confreres is in a position to act as 
counselor. Young people just moving into adult- 
hood are eager for guidance that will give a meaning 
to life and a sense of security for the future. Hence, 
they are a fertile field for the counselor who sees 
her advantage. Their frankness, sincerity, and 
honesty are frequently disarming, if one can reach 
beneath the fickleness, the fear of being misunder- 
stood, the attitude “It is my privilege to make my 
own choice and I don’t need you.” Sensitiveness 
puts them ever on the offensive lest they be mis- 
judged. Too often, boldness and self-assertiveness, 
indifference and sophistication are merely defense 
mechanisms to bolster their courage against inex- 
perience and uncertainty about the future. While 
the adolescent is going through the process of matur- 
ing, he is very unstable in his emotions. He may 
suddenly change from tears to laughter, from de- 
pression to high jubilation, from great enthusiasm 
to loss of interest. In consequence of his instability, 
he may act one role at home, another in social life, 
and a third—strikingly different—with his class- 
mates. As his character develops, his emotions 
gradually subside into stable patterns of behaviour. 


Adolescents in the Home Economics Class 


Nowhere do the character traits of adolescents, 
agreeable as well as offensive, stand out so glaringly 
as in a group in a home economies laboratory. 
Take, for instance, a class assembled for the prepa- 
ration of food. The alert, generous student will 
quickly collect her supplies and those of her com- 
panion; whereas, the latter may appear when most 
of the beginning processes are completed. Does 
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she try to do an extra share of the clearing up? 
No, indeed. She operates strictly on the “Me-first”’ 
principle. When cookies are packaged to take 
home, she has the lion’s share. The generous stu- 
dents are the ones who willingly do all the extras. 
The discontented boy or girl will always find some 
cause for complaint. The independent type of boy 
or girl will think his own methods more satisfac- 
tory. The unkempt student will forget an apron 
or appear in a soiled one. The careless will always 
be searching for misplaced tools and utensils. The 
lazy one will leave towels for someone else to 
launder. The dishonest one will “borrow” home 
assignments. The extravagant one will waste sup- 
plies. The timid one will stand aside and let others 
always have the first places. The resourceful one 
will find a way out of difficulties. The dependable 
student is a heaven-sent gift to any teacher. The 
helpful, considerate one is a friend in need to all. 
There is the student who makes adjustments pleas- 
antly and co-operatively and the one with leader- 
ship who willingly acts on any class committee. 
These are only a few of the personality traits that 
the boy or girl unconsciously flares before the 
teacher whose privilege it is to encourage or restrain 
as the case may be. 

The causes of conduct are as varied as the num- 
ber of students; but they may be grouped in a 
general way as, for example, family conditions, lack 
of home and parents, “spoiling” at home, racial or 
national background. 

Rita is a good example of an orphan who, after 
completing the eighth grade at an orphanage, was 
placed in a foster home. The contrast between 
institutional life and her new home was too much 
for her. She became so independent and rude 
toward her benefactors that her residence was 
changed as often as three times a year. Finally, in 
her senior year in high school, when she was on 
the verge of failing two courses, she happened to 
say in a home economics class one day that she 
did not believe there was such a thing as a truly 
happy family even though it looked so from the 
outside. Thus unconsciously she opened a lane 
for discussion with the teacher. Soon they became 
warm friends, and in a short time Rita began to 
change her habits of staying out late at night and 
of disregard for those in her foster home; she really 
settled down to study. Gradually, she began to 
recognize the reasons for her difficulties and then 
went to work developing genuine moral attitudes. 
Today, Rita is happily married to a fine young man 
who cannot say enough about the little lady who 
is the heart of his home. 
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Ann was poles apart from Rita in family con- 
nections. She was the idol of her parents and very 
much the immature but popular child of 17 who 
would descend to anything to gain attention. After 
the Christmas holidays in her senior year she re- 
turned wearing a beautiful diamond. Here was a 
splendid opportunity for her teacher in homemaking 
to inquire about the wedding, her new home, and 
so forth. Instantly Ann responded, and step by 
step she transformed into a grown-up, responsible 
girl who planned her life and future home with 
unbelievable maturity under the guidance of the 
teacher. 

Judd was not a disciplinary problem in the home- 
making classes; neither was he a student. He was 
merely negative. When asked why he had elected 
a course in home economies, he stated flatly, “Be- 
cause I wanted to.” Such an answer set the teach- 
er’s mind questioning. If Judd wanted a course in 
homemaking but did not take an interest in it, he 
must not be getting out of it what ie had expected. 
One day, Judd’s assignment in class was to set the 
table for guests. Looking in on the scene the 
teacher found him alone. The table looked lovely, 
and she commented on it. “Yeah, I can do this.” 
“You certainly can, Judd. You know I’ve been 
wondering what it is that you can’t do. Last week 
you were so successful in calming those tots eryving 
over in nursery school.” Thus the conversation 
proceeded. When Judd was convinced that he had 
a sympathetic, interested listener, he admitted that 
he had entered the homemaking class to learn how 
to get along with girls. Having no sisters, he was 
at a total loss in a social group. Knowing the cause 
of the difficulty was half of its solution for the 
teacher. She offered to coach Judd and gave him 
some books that stressed courtesy for boys. He 
went so far as to practice on the teacher by calling 
her and requesting her to have lunch with him. 
By the end of the year Judd, though not a paragon 
of the social graces, had established a sense of 
assurance that he knew the correct thing to do and 
was gradually making friends among the girls. 

The pronounced changes in the attitudes and so- 
cial behavior of adolescents are closely related to 
their four basic desires—for social acceptance, for 
affection and attention, for group membership, and 
for security. The wise counselor will make the 
most of them. 


The Teacher’s Role 


If teachers are to give the sound directive guid- 
ance of true philosophy, they must practice at all 
times what they preach in the areas of household 
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skills, family life, good grooming, and personality 
development. A teacher who is not in love with 
youth, who is unwilling to accept youth as it is 
today, has no place in the classroom. The teacher 
is really a student—a student of human lives. The 
more deeply she probes her subject, the more kind, 
understanding, and considerate she will be. No- 
where on earth could one hope to find a more in- 
structive profession or vocation than is that of the 
teacher in a home economics laboratory. To be 
of greatest influence, the homemaking teacher must 
not only study her students and keep in touch with 
changing events and with research in home econom- 
ics; she must also be acquainted with the students’ 
home and family, their social status, and the com- 
munity in which they live. She will be open-minded 
and have respect for the experience and informa- 


tion of others. 

Most failures of teachers in the classroom may 
be traced to personality defects. They may lack 
cheerfulness, friendliness, tact in dealing with peo- 
ple, foreefulness, a sufficiently mature and business- 
like manner. If they would succeed, they must 
set about wiping out their own undesirable charac- 
teristics. It is not so much what the teacher says 
or does but rather what she is that leaves an im- 
print on the students’ lives. Managing one’s self 
is a colossal task, but it is the woman behind the 
teacher with her attitudes, her convictions, and her 
inspiriting personality who makes education price- 
less. 


What Teachers Think of Teachers 


Much has been written about teachers and what 
the world expects of them, what their salaries should 
or should not be, what part they must play in a 
community, and on and on in an endless list. But 
what do teachers think of teachers, of teachers of 
homemaking in particular? It is said that we criti- 
cize our own more drastically because we are better 
acquainted with the functionings of their faults and 
foibles from real personal experience. Here are 
some responses of teachers when asked what quali- 
fications a teacher of home economics should have 
to become a successful counselor and guide to her 
students and how she might set about making her 
influence felt. 

First of all, she must keep well and active, and 
young in mind and body. A _ person’s age—or 
vouth—depends not on the number of years she 
counts but rather on the attitudes she has built 
up. Her mental outlook is all important. Even 
though her limbs be rheumatic and her back ach- 
ing, it is not necessary that her ailments cripple 
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her heart and brain. If she can rise above her own 
vexations, she will have understanding of and 
sympathy for the child suffering bodily or mentally. 

Second, the homemaking teacher must have a 
thorough knowledge of the psychology of adoles- 
cence, a knowledge of the physical and psychic 
changes attending the transformation from child- 
hood to maturity. But all this learning will avail 
little unless she is imbued with a deep appreciation 
of the opportunities in the formative period of 
youth. She must be willing to listen, even by the 
hour if necessary, and never allow the student to 
feel that he or she is encroaching on time that 
should be used otherwise. Here is where most teacli- 
ers lose their foothold on the unsteady grounds 
of guidance. They count the hours and the cost. 

Sometimes it is difficult to reach beneath the ex- 
terior of a student who has never learned to give 
his confidence. Early in the course, the students 
might be requested to write an autobiography, giv- 
ing the place of birth, age, composition of the fam- 
ily, previous homemaking experience, and special 
interests. Here the teacher will find an opening 
to weaken the barrier. If the student is disinclined 
to speak of her home and family—and she may 
have good reasons for not wishing to discuss it 
with an outsider—she will usually talk about her 
present interests and their relation to her hopes for 
the future. There is always a loophole here if the 
teacher is tactful. Guidance is a long-range effort 
and demands long-suffering patience. It may take 
weeks, but eventually unwearying efforts will in 
most cases Win success. 

Whether or not the teacher of home economics 
has previously lived in the community, she will take 
every means available to become acquainted with 
the people, their nationality groups, their history 
and economy, their religious and social customs and 
traditions, their industries or crops, the range of 
their educational opportunities and attitudes. Thus 
she will herself establish a more wholesome and 
understanding state of mind toward the students 
and their families. She will sympathize with the 
boy or girl from a broken home, or from one mod- 
erately or desperately poor; she will know why 
they hold certain opinions or cling to superstitions. 
She will also know why home assignments are or are 
not completed. A whole new vision of her charges 
will be spread out before her. 


Classes in foods, clothing, child development, or 


interior decoration where the teacher and student 
often work together are fruitful hunting grounds 
for the counselor. It requires only a little in- 
genuity to start a conversation that will soon re- 
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veal a student’s fixed convictions. “My mother 
does it this way”; or “Dad says he doesn’t see why 
I should bring home all these fandangled notions.” 
At this point, tact is the only saving grace. A 
slight misstep will spoil all, for under no condition 
may the counselor ever throw the slightest shadow 
of blame on the parents. In such a situation, no 
one can tell anyone else what to do. Nothing but 
quick thinking and the ability to say the right 
thing at the right time will loosen the pinch. 

The teacher must ever be ready with clever 
suggestions to help a student; for example, how to 
make a novelty, how to renovate a dress or suit, 
how to manage a problematic young brother, how 
to settle a quarrel with a companion. Such tech- 
niques are easily followed up and tend to establish 
in a student’s mind a feeling that the teacher does 
care. From here on generally, there is clear sailing 
for the counselor. 

A final observation concerns personal grooming. 
Students, both boys and girls, in adolescent years 
especially are clothes conscious and cannot be ex- 
pected to look with deference and honor on a 
teacher who does not live up to the ideals she puts 
forth. For the counselor, neat and careful dress 
must be regarded as a personal obligation. 

A strong personal influence upon an adolescent 
is one of the most potent things in the world. How 
to accomplish it is each teacher’s own problem 
to solve. There are no miracles in personal devel- 
opment; it is hard work, constant observation, and 
self-sacrifice alone that will form the characters 
of young people for sound Christian family life 
and responsible leadership in American democracy. 


What Students Look for in Teachers 

Such is a brief résumé of what teachers hope for 
in their confreres. But what opinions have stu- 
dents on the subject? If they should set about 
writing a handbook for their teachers, there might 
be some interesting revelations of the view from 
the other side of the desk. The following are a 
few telling statements: 

“T can’t like a teacher who is always nagging: 
‘Do it this way; don’t do that.’ ”’ 

“T want a teacher who has time to talk to me about 
the things I’m interested in and who is willing to lis- 
ten to my side of the story without interrupting too 


much with how she feels about it. Her feelings 


aren’t much help if she can’t understand mine.” 
“Let her be open-minded and have respect for 
what I say, too; let me talk once in a while.” 
“A teacher who can ‘tell us off’ without seeming 
to be bossing us around.” 
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“A teacher who isn’t afraid to do some of the 
work herself, one who doesn’t mind helping us with 
the dishes once in a while when there are a great 
many to be done.” 

“One who can take an interest in our tourna- 
ments, our dances, dates, and the class play.” 

“She shouldn’t be all for study, although I do 
want her to be smart and know her stuff.” 

“First on my list is one who is honest enough 
to keep my secrets and respect confidence.” 

“T don’t want her shockable.” 

“T don’t like her to be too old, too busy, or too 
old-fashioned, either in her mind or in her dress.” 

Students are honest but merciless judges. Here 
they have registered their convictions in no un- 
decided terms. We teachers need not be ashamed 
to take them to heart, for, after all, self-improve- 
ment is a lifetime job. 


Final Reflections 


It must be admitted that to be a counselor and 
a good one is a Herculean task for the generally 
overburdened homemaking teacher. It is also a 
privilege and a challenge. It presupposes in the 
counselor courage, self-discipline, and self-sacrifice 
to an eminent degree, the ability. to sense and to 
respect the feeling of others, the training and prac- 
tice that will allow one to attack a problem in- 
telligently and—surely not the least—the kindness 
of a sympathetic listener. Though the demands 
may be exceedingly high, the reward is invaluable. 
What sincere happiness there is in a_ teacher's 
knowing that she has had even the least part in 
these objectives; to develop minds and hearts; to 
have a sense of one’s value as a real person; to 
accept disappointments and frustrations with a 
minimum of conflict when nothing can be done to 
change them; to be able to think and reason clearly 
about goals for the future; to assume responsibili- 
ties in the school, in the home, and in the ecommu- 
nity; and to adjust to changes in one’s personal 
life and in the social and economie order. It is no 
small matter to implant in young people today 
ideals that will stand proof against the onrush 
of temptations such as come their way with ve- 
hemence daily. To the teacher of home economics 
whose hours are always filled to overflowing, the 
task seems to be beyond human power. Yet, if 
she will but give herself to it willingly, she will 
be surprised to find how well it fits into her erowded 
day and how much happier she herself is at its close 
for having lived up to the sage advice, “It is by 
giving that one receives; it is by self-forgetting 
that one finds.” 


The Outlook on the United Nations 


Mrs. Nason, as foreign affairs officer in the 
Department of State, deals with United Na- 
tions programs on human rights and the status 
of women. This article is based on her talk 
during the 1951 Agricultural Outlook Confer- 
ence in November 1950. 


HAVE been asked to deal with certain very 

definite questions which farm families, and 

indeed all families, must face in the coming 
year. For some of these questions no definite an- 
swer is possible. But we can look at the trends 
together. 

The first question is a basie one for everyone; 
it is about taxes. We shall all be paying more 
taxes. Some feel they are high taxes. The question 
is: Are we getting our money’s worth in return? 

What we are doing is paying for peace. Every 
woman, every family, would rather pay for peace 
than for war. That is not really the issue. The 
issue is whether these new taxes are being spent in 
ways that make for peace, in ways that will make 
war less likely to come to our children and our 
homes. I shall mention only a few of these expendi- 
tures but, because they are constructive ways to 
help in unhappy areas where war fears can easily 
grow, they are tremendously important. 


Point 4 as a Program of Help 

Let me begin with Point 4. Point 4 has already 
become an international expression, even though 
it refers only to a section in the President's inau- 
gural address two years ago. Point 4 is a program 
of help to the less developed areas of the world. 
It is exciting hope and faith among people who had 
seemed almost to lose the capacity for hope. Al- 
ready, the first projects under this plan are under 
way—in Asia, Latin America, and other areas. 
They begin by supplying to governments technical 
advisers who can help the people make their own 
countries productive—through stamping out malaria 
and other diseases, through better farming meth- 
ods, edueation, increasing industrial skills, and bet- 
ter ways of working. They also train local people, 
either on the spot or in other countries, so that 
they can carry on. 
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A project now in operation in Afghanistan, for 
example, began, as do all Point 4 projects, with 
a formal request from the Afghanistan government 
for assistance. A survey mission that went out in 
March 1950 recommended that a group of techni- 
cal experts go there for a period of months. This 
Afghanistan project is one that has been worked 
through by the United Nations with the help of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization; some of 
the specialists assigned to help, such as an oil 
geologist and specialists on Karakul sheep breeding 
and management, rinderpest control, and other mat- 
ters, are already on the job. Other projects are 
being planned by governments directly with the 
United States. The project with Iran is one of 
these bilateral projects; it will specialize in health, 
education, and agricultural problems. You have 
probably heard of the request from Syria for a 
home economist, with the added note that this 
should be a woman. Each of these projects is a 
story in itself. None is large. But together they 
add up to a most significant venture in sharing 
know-how between countries, some of which know 
more and some less about the difficulties people 
encounter. 

The Quakers, who have done a great deal of 
thinking about peace, speak of developing a way 
of life that “will take away the occasion for wars.” 
This is the object of the Point 4 program. It rests 
on the realization that people who are hungry, cold, 
sick, ignorant are readily persuaded into hatred and 
violence and that people who are able to satisfy im- 
mediate needs are far more ready to plan co-opera- 
tively with other people for the common good. It is 
the opposite of imperialism. Its object is to equip 
the peoples of these countries to help themselves. 

Point 4 alone would not raise our taxes appre- 
ciably. 
appropriated by Congress for Point 4 in this first 
year is 34! million dollars. Of this, a little more 
than 12 million will be allocated through the United 
Nations, and other governments which are members 
of the United Nations or the specialized agencies 
have added to this fund until it amounts now to 
more than 20 million dollars. The United Nations 
program is carried out through the United Na- 
tions itself and its specialized agencies. 


It is a very cheap program. The total 
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In connection with finance, you may be interested 
in a few more figures on what our international 
obligations cost. The total budget for the United 
Nations in 1950 was $49,641,773. Because it has 
some outside income, the amount the United Na- 
tions assesses on its members is a little less— 
$42,170,000. Of that, the United States pays 39 
per cent, or $16,779,443. For the FAO, the United 
States was to pay $1,355,000 in 1950; the original 
appropriation for the FAO was for only $1,250,000, 
and Congress passed an additional authorization 
later which would permit it to appropriate the bal- 
ance. For the FAO, the United States pays a 
smaller proportion of the budget than it does in 
the United Nations; our proportion for the FAO 
is only about 27 per cent. For the World Health 
Organization, the United States pays 36 per cent 
of the budget; our payment for 1950 was $2,519,- 
907. Our total amount of payment for all the 
permanent United Nations agencies amounted to 
only $24,126,818. 

Our total for what we call the emergency and 
relief agencies is greater—those include the United 
Nations Children’s Emergency Fund, the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, the Relief for Pales- 
tine Refugees, and a few similar items; for the 
fiscal year of 1950, our total on these was $96,352,- 
029. The United States, as was to be expected, has 
carried a much larger proportion of these emergency 
items; for the Children’s Fund, our proportion has 
been 72 per cent, and over a three-year period our 
contribution will amount to $75,000,000. These 
demands will vary over the years. 

We have grown accustomed in recent years to 
government expenditures that run into billions. 
The total of all these items I have listed, inelud- 
ing Point 4, is about 154 million. That is a great 
deal of money. But it is only about a dollar apiece 
for the people in the United States. Looked at in 
those terms, it seems a small investment in long- 
time world organization. You might look at it as 
our annual dues—one dollar each—for international 
stability. 

Now for question number two—What changes 
in our family living will be required by these new 
international programs? When do we get back to 
normal? 

No one can answer such a question. Few people 
have the courage even to ask it. But there are 
a great many people—mothers especially, I think 
—who ask themselves these questions, and it helps 
to get them out in the open. What can we say? 

The first answer is perhaps the obvious one— 
that without a United Nations, without the progress 
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in world organization it represents, we could not 
hope ever to get beyond war. This fight to uphold 
the authority of the United Nations is the world’s 
first police action. The world as a whole has not 
yet accepted the authority of the United Nations. 
When it does, the force of opinion—the opinion of 
the people in every country—will help to restrain 
governments that believe more is to be gained by 
violence than by co-operation. If the United States 
had not moved to uphold the authority of the United 
Nations in Korea, we could look forward only to 
more wars, more violence, and an end to the United 
Nations itself. 

I have something to say on this, because I 
watched the old League of Nations die. I was 
there when it happened, in that meeting of the 
council of the League in September 1931—when the 
Japanese refused to withdraw from their attack 
on Manchuria, and the League found itself helpless 
to stop the Japanese aggression. I was in Europe 
then on behalf of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, who 
had sent me out as a special reporter for the old 
National Committee on the Cause and Cure of War. 

The news of the Japanese attack spread through 
Geneva like wildfire on a Saturday morning. The 
council met in emergency session at four in the 
afternoon. Many of the diplomats and newspaper 
men had left the city for the week end, but the 
council room was crowded and tense. Gradually 
the story was revealed—tall, gracious Dr. Sze of 
China stating the charge with anger and horror in 
his voice; the Japanese delegate unable to give any 
assurance of withdrawal; the diplomats of the great 
powers pleading with both for time and peace. The 
talk went round the table, with what seemed end- 
less translations between. No one wanted to be- 
lieve the worst; yet no speaker could pledge his 
country to come to the aid of China. 

As the tension grew, all became aware of a sec- 
ond Japanese, Mr. Sugimura, one of the assistant 
secretaries general of the League of Nations. He 
was not sitting at the council table; he was sitting 
behind the representatives, in the place reserved 
for League officials. He had already given ten years 
of his life to making the League of Nations a suc- 
cess. He had listened quietly during the discussion, 
but when the Japanese delegate repeated his re- 
fusal to consider an apology, he began weeping, 
silently, great tears rolling down his cheeks. He 
knew that the country he loved was destroying the 
institution he served. 

Few of us realized it then. But later all knew. 
Japan’s raid on Manchuria was successful. Mus- 
solini moved unchecked on Ethiopia. Hitler moved 
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on Czechoslovakia. The League was dead. It had 
been dead ever since that fateful afternoon in 
Geneva, when Sugimura wept because no one cared 
enough for peace to undertake the duty of police- 
man. 


Putting History into Family Living 

But that, you say, is history. It does not help 
much when the family has to eat pot roast or maybe 
no meat at all, or when there is not money for new 
trousers for the boy who is growing too fast, or 
when the older brother is drafted for the Army. I 
am not so sure of that. It might be a good ide: 
to get a little more history into our family living. 
The action in Korea has helped, but the United 
Nations will be only as strong as its members make 
it. It will be easier for our boys and girls to take 
on their jobs as emergency policemen and to accept 
the military training they may need to be ready, if 
they know from the start what risks we face and 
why. 

For this business of freedom and demgaeracy is 
something that begins at home. It begins by shar- 
ing with our boys and girls the new ideas they 
bring home from school. Haven't you heard re- 
marks about the new textbooks and how much bet- 
ter the old ones were? It carries on through the 
whys of our limitations—why there is a shortage of 
beef, or why it is wiser to buy a government bond 
than a new suit. The young people whom we ask 
to go out to fight need the long knowledge of values 
that only such home thinking and home talking 
can give. 

Another resource for family thinking is the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. Much of my 
own work in the Department of State has been 
concerned with this. You know most of these 
rights—rights to security of life and liberty, to 
freedom from slavery and torture, to fair trial and 
freedom from arbitrary arrest, to freedom from 
search and seizure—the Declaration calls this pri- 
vacy of family, home, and correspondence—to free- 
dom of speech and opinion, to freedom of conscience 
and religion, the right to a nationality and to vote 
in one’s government; the right to work under fair 
conditions at equal pay (as a woman, I like to in- 
clude equal pay in the list, detail though it is!), 
the right to rest and leisure, to health, housing, and 
social security, the right to education and culture. 
These are all rights we have known in this country 
for many years. They are set down in the Declara- 
tion as an objective, as a common standard of 
achievement toward which all peoples and all na- 
tions may strive together. 
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But we have these rights today because our ances- 
tors fought for them, not once but many times. 
They fought for them in England, back in the days 
of the Magna Carta; in France, in 1789; in the 
American Revolution and again in 1861; and it is 
for these same rights and freedoms that our brothers 
and husbands and our sons have been fighting in 
this generation. Human rights are the dynamic 
of government just as they are the essential to our 
individual sense of dignity and worth; through the 
centuries, and no less today, men and women have 
preferred to die rather than live without them. At 
the moment, indeed for some years to come, the 
issue is in doubt. But it is an issue worth fight- 
ing for and living for. The Declaration of Human 
Rights helps to define the reasons why the United 
Nations is worth while. The Declaration has al- 
ready been translated into many languages and 
has been published in every country where the 
press has been allowed to publish it. It should be 
a part of the living and talking in every family, 
in our country and in every country. 

One more aspect of how families can help is with 
the Edueation Exchange Program of the Depart- 
ment of State—with the visitors who are coming to 
the United States from other countries, sometimes 
on money supplied by the government and some- 
times on other funds, to study American institu- 
tions and ways of life. Over 8,000 grants were 
made last year by the federal government alone. 
A number of these visitors have come in the past 
vear from Germany, and I mention them especially 
because among them have been groups of women 
and some farm women who have gone to live for a 
while in farm homes in the Middle West. There 
have been young people, too. I talked last sum- 
mer with some college students who saved their 
travel allowances so closely they took a cross-con- 
tinent bus trip before they went back and saw our 
farm lands on the way. There are groups coming 
constantly from all over the earth; the plans this 
year include more than 60 countries. They value 
invitations into our homes more than almost any 
other opportunity they have. If a visitor is routed 
your way, don’t miss meeting her—or him—as the 
case may be. Get the neighbors in on a party. The 
ocean seems smaller after a talk with a visitor from 
abroad, and you will be doing even more if you 
plan to exchange letters with him after he returns. 


Women and the United Nations 


Now for the third and final question I undertook 
to answer. It is a brief one: Is the United Na- 
tions a woman’s job? 
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The answer is even shorter. Yes, of course it is. 
The question seems to assume that it is up to the 
men. It is up to the women, too. 

By that I mean the whole of the United Nations 
program. There are a great many women who are 
much interested in Point 4 and in the Declaration 
of Human Rights, for instance, but do not feel at 
all that they should tackle the questions involved 
in an international police force, or in budgets and 
taxation, or in running for public office. It is time 
we got over that. Government, and in that I in- 
clude the United Nations, has a great deal of house- 
keeping in it. The same know-how that helps 
a homemaker keep the family budget in line and 
plan for everyone’s good health and future happi- 
ness carries over into running the town, and the 
state, and the nation, and the United Nations. One 
of our frequent difficulties in talking to our foreign 
visitors is that English is one of the few languages 
that contains the word “citizenship.” The words 
our visitors use describe rather what we would call 
partisanship—attachment to one theory rather than 
another. They find it hard to understand our com- 
mon interest and agreement as to methods of gov- 
ernment even though we differ energetically on 
party issues. I have found that the easiest way 
to get our idea of citizenship across is to put it in 
terms of public housekeeping. This is especially 
easy for the women. No woman would consider 
herself much of a homemaker if she were not able 
to do the weekly shopping and come out square. 
We can go at the United Nations the same way. 

Another question frequently asked is why there 
are so few women in the United States Congress. 
For several years, I have acted as adviser for the 
United States representative in the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women. That com- 
mission is made up from 15 countries, and so far 
it has been made up wholly of women. Each year 
the commission reviews progress, and in many fields, 
like woman suffrage, each year shows some notable 
advance. But on one item the record has been very 
discouraging, and that is the number of women in 
high public office. The United States has always 
had one woman, and often two, on our General 
Assembly delegation, and no other country has 
had quite so good a record in the United Nations 
itself. But a great many countries regularly elect 
more women to their parliaments than we do here 
in the United States. There are 22 women in the 
new German Parliament at Bonn. There were 23 
in the last Japanese Diet. We can find reasons 
for our situation; for instance, that our congress- 
men represent particular districts, and candidates 
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must prove themselves in rigorous locai campaigns. 
But that does not excuse us entirely. 

Women in other countries are talking about these 
questions, too. The United Nations has set up ¢ 
plan by which international organizations like the 
Rotary Clubs, the YWCA, and similar groups can 
be recognized as ‘consultants on questions in which 
they feel a special interest. The Associated Coun- 
try Women of the World have consultative status 
with the FAO. 

Organizations recognized as consultants try to 
keep observers at all UN meetings, and they 
frequently ask to be heard on matters under dis- 
cussion. When their representatives speak, they 
bring in recommendations from many countries; 
the YWCA, for instance, has branches all over the 
world and sends out reports to stimulate discussion 
ahead of time. In 1949, the Commission on the 
Status of Women met in Beirut so that they could 
be nearer some of the countries in which women 
have not yet achieved the vote. One evening we 
visited the YWCA there and found the girls talk- 
ing about the United Nations just as we do—about 
how it works, what it costs, Point 4, and getting 
more women into public office. That was an ex- 
citing session in Beirut, for while we were there 
the women across the mountains in Syria were 
promised suffrage, and they got it in time to vote 
at the next election. | 

Whenever I talk about the Commission on the 
Status of Women, there are questions about the 
women in Russia. The USSR is a member of the 
commission and, except for last spring, had a repre- 
sentative in attendance—Mme. Popova of Moscow. 
She is very attractive in her manner and an able 
lawyer. On the fundamental issues of women’s 
rights, there is little disagreement in the commis- 
sion, and it at first seemed there must be ways to 
write resolutions and plan actions which the USSR 
could favor along with the rest. Somehow we ex- 
pected that, because we were all women together, 
we might escape the hard conflicts between the 
Soviet and the western democracies that were aris- 
ing in other meetings of the United Nations and 
prove to ourselves and to others that women could 
accomplish miracles. If you have read the reports 
of this commission, you know how quickly we were 
disillusioned and forced to meet the issues, not 
on the basis of our common interests as women but 
on the question of whether equality for women 
meant equality in freedom or equality in slavery. 
This is no time when women in the United States, 
or anywhere else, can take refuge in their sex to 
escape the hard tasks of judgment and decision. 


Family Living Outlook, 1951 


Dr. Weiss, head of the family economics divi- 
sion in the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, summarizes in this article 
material that was presented at the 1951 Agri- 
cultural Outlook Conference. 


HE annual Agricultural Outlook Conference, 

held in November 1950, made clear that eco- 

nomic prospects for family living in 1951 can 
be understood only in relation to the size and tim- 
ing of the defense program. But even with a de- 
fense program no larger than that then proposed, 
it is clear that consumers will not be able to have 
as much of the things they want in 1951 as they 
had during 1950. 


Family Living Situation in 1950 

The vear 1950 will be remembered as the one in 
which consumers spent a great deal of money. Con- 
sumer expenditures for the United States as a 
whole have been increasing since World War II. 
There was some leveling off during 1949, but in the 
last quarter of 1949 personal consumption expendi- 
tures again turned upward. It is now estimated 
that expenditures for the year 1950 will be 8 to 10 
per cent more than those for 1949. 

Consumer expenditures for durable goods have 
increased the most. First, automobiles and, second, 
furniture and household equipment contributed to 
the recent high spending of U. 8. consumers. Con- 
sumer expenditures for automobiles for the first 6 
months of this year were up 23 per cent over last 
year; furniture and household equipment expendi- 
tures were up 21 per cent. 

Consumers have been provided with a great deal 
of new housing. It is estimated that 1.3 million 
new permanent nonfarm units were started during 
1950. In the year before, nearly as many nonfarm 
units were started. By the end of 1950, this seemed 
likely to add up to a new house or apartment for 
nearly 1 in 12 nonfarm families. 

The number of new houses built on farms is not 
known. One indication of progress in improving 
rural living conditions is the extension of electricity 
to farms. By June 1950, 86 per cent of all farms 
were electrified—a 10 per cent increase over 1949. 
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Food consumption was also at a high level dur- 
ing 1950. The food supply of this country, if it 
had been used to best advantage, could have pro- 
vided a nutritionally adequate diet for everyone. 

Consumer prices during part of 1950 were below 
the level of the previous year. Even after the rise 
in the early fall, they had not passed the high point 
of 1948. The September 1950 Consumer Price Index 
at 174 on a 1935-39 base was about the same as 
in the summer of 1948. The food component of this 
index at 208 was a little below the 1948 high point. 
Family Living Prospects in 1951 

Looking ahead, one notes that some aspects of 
the economic situation are especially important to 
family living. 

Prospects are for a continued rise in retail food 
prices. This is explained by the expected high level 
of consumer purchasing power rather than by short- 
ages of any particular foods. A review of the situa- 
tion from one food to another—meats, dairy prod- 
ucts, fats, vegetables, and fruits—indicates, in gen- 
eral, the same story: plentiful supplies and higher 
prices resulting from increased consumer incomes. 
Potatoes are an important food for which lower 
prices, as well as plentiful supplies, are in prospect. 
Poultry and egg prices to consumers are likely to 
average about the same next year as in 1950. Some 
vegetables and fruits will be in especially good 
supply seasonally with possibilities of local prices 
a little lower than last year. 

Consumers need not be concerned that food will 
be in short supply. Price, rather than supply, will 
limit the amount bought. 

Supplies of other consumer goods, especially dur- 
able goods, may be less in 1951 than in 1950. For 
many of these, price increases are likely to be 
greater than for food. Wholesale and raw mate- 
rial price increases during the fall of 1950 show 
the prospects of higher retail prices later. More- 
over, increased purchasing power will be bidding for 
supplies of consumer goods no larger than available 
in 1950. In the case of housing and other durable 
goods, supplies probably will be smaller. 

Credit restrictions on housing are designed to 
cut back the number of new houses started in the 
next year by about one-third over this year’s 
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starts. This means that 800,000 new houses or 
apartment units are in prospect for 1951. 

Supplies of durable goods—automobiles, radios, 
television sets, refrigerators, furniture—also may 
be smaller. Materials, labor, and production equip- 
ment diverted to the defense program mean smaller 
supplies of these goods for civilians. For the ex- 
pensive items, like automobiles, credit restrictions 
will cut the demand somewhat. 

Shorter supplies of consumer durable goods do 
not mean total disappearance of these goods. Con- 
sumers should realize that the proposed program 
contemplates cut-backs from abnormally high pro- 
duction levels rather than complete substitution of 
defense production for production of civilian goods. 
Sales of automobiles, vacuum cleaners, and elec- 
tric ranges, for example, were far above the rate 
that would be expected at the 1950 level of con- 
sumer purchasing power. Individuals who cannot 
get what they want will be inconvenienced, but, in 
the total situation, a considerable cut-back from 
1950 production and sales levels for consumer goods 
would not be a great hardship to consumers. 

The unknown element in the situation is not 
whether consumer prices will increase but rather 
how much the increase will be. The important 
question is: How much of the consumer purchasing 
power generated by the defense program can be ab- 
sorbed by means that will prevent further infla- 
tion? Higher taxes are in effect, and further in- 
creases are proposed. Savings bond drives also are 
considered, at least as an effort to induce savings, 
thus restraining consumers from bidding up the 
prices of searee goods in the next year or so. Con- 
sumer credit restrictions already have served to 
slow up the rate of retail sales. 


Family Problems in Prospect 


Low-income families and those with fixed in- 
comes are most troubled by rising prices. Those 
living on pensions or relief allowances and the fam- 
ilies of young married veterans have increasing diffi- 
culty in adjusting their budgets to higher prices. 
Professional salaried workers also fear inflation. 
These groups can be expected to lend support to 
publie proposals for soaking up purchasing power 
and curtailing the expansion of credit. 

Needed increases in the armed forces will have 
two important economic effects on families. It is 
obvious that economic adjustments must be made 
by the families of men who go into the armed forces. 
Larger numbers of families will be affected by in- 
creased job opportunities resulting from expansion 
in the armed forces and defense production. With 
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only 1.9 million unemployed in October 1950, the 
demand for new workers will not be met from this 
source. Some will be found among women and 
young people not now at work. 

Recruiting additional workers from the ranks of 
homemakers whose time is only partly occupied at 
home will not be easy. With 19 million women now 
working, the employment of women is not much 
below the peak of World War II. A large share 
of the older women, who went to work in large num- 
bers, have remained at work. For the first time in 
history, there are more married than single women 
in the labor force. With the increase in the mar- 
riage and birth rates in recent years, the young 
women are more likely to be responsible for the care 
of young children than was true in the early 1940’s. 
For women who are free to work outside the home, 
the expanding defense program should make jobs 
‘asier to get. 

Higher prices for consumer goods probably will 
be the most compelling force in increasing the num- 
ber of women workers. For married women with 
family responsibilities, the decision will not be an 
easy one. With many already at work who are 
not fully occupied with home tasks, the decision 
of women with home responsibilities becomes the 
balancing of these against the need for increased 
income. 

More jobs and the financial pressure to supple- 
ment family income force young people to make an 
important choice too. Employment provides them 
with needed income now. Education is expensive 
and its long-range benefits need to be made clear. 

The upper-middle income family with several 
earners is a significant development of World War 
II and the years following. In 1948, for example, 
nearly 7 out of 10 of the families in the $5,000 to 
$10,000 income bracket had 2 or more earners. 
With the prospect of higher prices and increased 
job opportunities, these families are likely to become 
even more numerous. Their ways of living, their 
attitudes and problems are very different from those 
that many educators and leaders have in mind when 
they think of “the typical American family.” 


Educational Programs Needed 


Educators, especially those who come in contact 
with adult women’s groups, can expect increased 
interest in programs on family budgeting. It would 
be foolish to think that even the most careful man- 
agement could stretch a small income indefinitely. 
If prices rise a great deal more than family incomes, 
many families will be forced to cut their level 
of living. But careful management will help those 
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in the middle income groups, and they are likely 
to be concerned with it. 

Higher food prices make emphasis on nutrition 
education important. Low and middle income fam- 
ilies need help in adjusting food choices without 
sacrificing the nutritional quality of the diet. In 
addition to emphasis on nutrition in food selection, 
food programs should take account of the foods 
that are plentiful in particular localities. 

In clothing and household equipment, informa- 
tion will be wanted on home care of what families 
have in order to get maximum wear. Making selec- 
tions to get the quality best suited for specific uses 
will be especially important. 

If cut-backs in civilian consumption are neces- 
sary, family groups and women’s organizations 
should do some thinking about what can best be 
spared. They should also consider which improve- 
ments of recent years in family living should be 
kept. Discussion of this question would be of in- 
terest, and, if widespread, might have influence. 

Full employment also changes the focus of edu- 
cation for family life. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of paid employment for homemakers and 
for young people need to be discussed. Communi- 
ties need to be aware of the special problems of 
employed homemakers and of the problems in in- 
dustry and in schools when young people can easily 
find jobs. Home economies educational materials 
need to take account of buying problems and to 
evaluate ways of saving time in relation to cost. 

The most challenging problem relates to the fam- 
ily decision whether to spend or to save any added 
income that results from increased employment. 
Many economists say that if consumers would save 
more, or at least not cash in their savings at so great 
a rate, the immediate danger of inflation would be 
less. But, at the same time, they point out that, 
after a period of rising prices, the dollar saved has 
depreciated. Anyone in contact with homemakers 
realizes how much this question is discussed. 

I would not expect home economists or other 
teachers of family budgeting to contribute mate- 
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rially to the problem of delaying inflation by in- 
creasing the propensity to save. But they do have 
an obligation to think through the problem as it af- 
fects families and discuss it with groups of home- 
makers. 

Most families have relatively small savings. The 
Federal Reserve Board estimates that nearly 6 out 
of 10 families in early 1950 either had no liquid 
assets or they had amounts less than $500. Fam- 
ilies with small savings would be unwise to think 
that, because the buying power of their dollars may 
decrease in the future, decisions as to managing 
family funds should be different. Every family 
needs an emergency reserve of cash or liquid assets. 
In addition, with consumer credit restricted, major 
purchases can be made only with a larger base of 
savings. To be persuaded that such savings are 
any less important in an inflationary situation is a 
misapplication of knowledge of the economic situa- 
tion. 

Since the defense programs as described in the 
fall of 1950 would not result in the disappearance 
of civilian goods from the market and since higher 
prices are the more significant prospect, the con- 
sumer with ample funds might choose to buy cloth- 
ing or household equipment now rather than later 
in an effort to “save” the possible price increase. 
There would be no “saving” for the family that 
sacrifices needed liquid assets or adds the cost of 
credit to make such a purchase. The consumer 
should also realize the physical deterioration that 
takes place in stocks of goods and the depreciation 
resulting from changed models and _ styles. 

The years 1950 and 1951 may well be the begin- 
ning of a long pull in a defense program. If ad- 
justments in the level of consumption of families are 
needed, they are likely to be more gradual than 
the adjustments made during World War II. In- 
dividual family action to provide “security” by 
stocking consumer goods then seems completely 
futile. Consideration of the problems of all fam- 
ilies and the community programs that would help 
to meet them is more important. 


Tribute to Beulah Harris 


In memory of Beulah Harris, chairman of the Permanent Headquarters Fund 
committee of the Tennessee Home Economics Association, who was killed in an 
automobile accident late last year, the Tennessee Home Economics Association 
asked that its recent contribution of $301.05 to AHEA’s Permanent Headquar- 
ters Fund be accepted in memory of Miss Harris. As a continuing tribute to 
Miss Harris, the state association is renewing its efforts to reach its goal of 
$15 per member for the Permanent Headquarters Fund. 
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Housing in Your Community 


Miss Drinker is a home econoniist with the 
Farmers Home Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington, D. C. 


IVE thousand farm families received finan- 

cial help for better houses during the first 

vear of lending under Title V of the Housing 
Act of 1949. More than 3,000 of them will live in 
new houses while the rest are remodeling and im- 
proving their present homes. 

Home economists are helping many of these 
families plan convenient, attractive houses to meet 
their needs. Not all families have been finan- 
cially able to build their dream homes, but we in 
Farmers Home Administration during this first 
experience of making loans under Public Law 171, 
Sist Congress, are seeing results of the combined 
educational efforts of home demonstration agents, 
home economies teachers, magazine editors, and 
home management supervisors. We have seen 
families change from a plan having what they 
thought was a “pretty” kitchen to one providing 
sufficient storage space and convenient work ar- 
‘angements. 

The number of houses being constructed or re- 
modeled is a start, but the job ahead is not an easy 
one. Statistics indicate that rural housing as a 
whole is inferior to urban housing. According to 
a Census Bureau survey in April 1947, 19 per cent 
of all rural farm dwelling units were in need of 
major repairs as compared with 7 per cent of urban 
dwellings. Although 67 per cent of farmhouses 
lacked running water, only 5 per cent of urban 
dwellings were without it. Only 20 per cent of the 
farm homes had private baths and flush toilets, but 
84 per cent of urban units were so equipped. About 
59 per cent of farm dwellings had electric lights, 
contrasted with 98 per cent of the homes in towns 
and cities. Only 19 per cent of farm dwellings pos- 
sessed all modern facilities—electrie lights, running 
water, bath, flush toilets—while 83 per cent of all 
urban units were thus equipped. 

It is commonly supposed that city families live 
under more crowded conditions than farm families. 
They do lack the space of the open country but, 
when people per room are counted, it is found that 
proportionately more farmhouses than city houses 
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are overcrowded. The Census Bureau's survey of 
1947 revealed that 10 per cent of farm homes had 
1.5 persons per*room, compared to 4 per cent of 
city homes. 

These are some of the reasons why some action 
was needed immediately for farm housing. 

What steps can home economists take in helping 
more farm families obtain desirable houses? First, 
make rural families aware of existing conditions. 
Many have lived in poorly constructed and poorly 
arranged houses for so long, with the houses about 
them in like condition, that they honestly do not 
realize their situation. 

Along with making them aware, help them think 
through and plan to work out of conditions causing 
poor rural housing. Ask, “Why do these conditions 
exist?” Basically, low incomes over a long pe- 
riod have prevented farm people from getting many 
of the conveniences they want. One of our first 
teaching jobs among adults is to help them find 
ways to increase their income. Many farm fam- 
ilies coming to the Farmers Home Administration 
do not have enough land on which to make a desir- 
able living. Other families have enough acres, but 
the quality of their land is too poor. 

The legislation of 1949 authorized the Secretary 
of Agriculture, through the Farmers Home <Ad- 
ministration, to make loans—for periods up to 33 
vears ' at 4 per cent interest—to farm owners other- 
wise unable to finance safe and sanitary housing 
and other needed farm building improvements for 
themselves or others working on their farms. 

When original plans for lending were drawn up 
under the farm housing title of the Housing Act. 
it was thought that most money would go into 
repair of farm buildings and that barns and other 
outbuildings would be repaired first. It is inter- 
esting to note that the actual picture is quite dif- 
ferent. Most loans are being made for houses. 
Many surveys have shown that families wanted to 
make needed improvements to houses, and home 
economists, especially, will be glad that money 
available through the Housing Act takes the need 


1Under government credit restrictions put into effect 
October 12, 1950, loans cannot be made for the full amount 
needed for construction or repair, if it exceeds $2,500; re- 
payment periods were shortened to 25 years for smaller 
loans, 20 vears for larger loans. 
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out of the survey stage and makes a new house 
a reality for an owner. 

From the closing of the first loan in late Novem- 
ber 1949 through the fiscal year that ended on June 
30, 1950, the Farmers Home Administration assisted 
4.157 families, the average loan amounting to about 
$4,545. More than half of the loans provided for 
new residences at an average cost of $5,375. 

In the first four months of the present fiscal 
vear, 1,931 additional families were aided, bring- 
ing the total number to 6,088 and the total ad- 
vances through October 1950 to $26,750,867. About 
10,000 applications for housing credit were on hand 
when this was written in November 1950. 

How can a farm owner get a loan? He files an 
application with the FHA local supervisor, and it 
is reviewed by a county committee of three mem- 
bers. For a farm owner to be eligible for a loan, 
he must be unable to provide housing from his own 
resources, or to get credit from other lenders, but 
must be able to repay the loan from farm income 
and other sources. Payments may be made 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, or annually. 

The home economists in the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration (approximately 100) and other field 
employees of the ageney are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of helping families plan and build the 
best houses possible with the money available. As 
home economists, our first job has been with our- 
selves. It has been necessary to become more up 
to date technically on housing. Since we talk with 
engineers as well as families, we must be able to 
understand blue prints. 

It was essential to discuss the following major 
points with families and architects: family planning, 
<election of building site, desirable room arrange- 
ment, built-in conveniences, adequate storage, and 
Where remodeling is to be done, 
It is most im- 


home facilities. 
other points come up for discussion. 
portant that families consider the entire family 
eyele when planning, especially in the low-cost 
house where often it is advisable to plan for more 
than one use of an area, such as a living-dining 
area or a kitchen-dining area. 

Families must consider how other rooms may be 
added at a later date without detracting from the 
beauty of the structure. All who help with build- 
ing must remember that there is one element 
which the home builder must supply liberally. 
That element is careful thinking. Without it, 
a pile of bricks is a jumble. With it, raw ma- 


terial can become a useful, efficient, and beauti- 
ful building. 
The Farmers Home Administration has set up 
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minimum construction standards for use of build- 

ers. Important among these standards are: 

1. The plan will include either a bathroom or space 
for a future bathroom large enough to include 
a toilet, lavatory, and tub. 

2. All bedrooms will be provided with at least one 
clothes closet, 2 feet deep and having a floor are: 
of at least 6 square feet. 

3. The glazed window area for each room will be 
at least 10 per cent of the floor area, except for 
storage rooms. 

4. The kitchen will be equipped with a sink, eup- 
boards, drawers, and adequate working surfaces. 
With regard to water supply, plumbing, and 

sanitation, the minimum standards prescribe: (1) 

Domestic water supply must be adequate, conven- 

ient, and uncontaminated; (2) installation of all 

plumbing work will comply with requirements of 

applicable local and state regulations; and (3) 

privies and other individual sewage-disposal sys- 

tems will meet applicable local and state regula- 
tions as to design and location. 

Except for certain specified conditions, all new 
houses will be wired for electricity when built. The 
requirements set forth the number and kind of out- 
lets and the location of switches. 

Structural requirements for concrete and masonry 
houses and for those of wood construction are set 
forth in some detail; likewise, requirements for 
exterior wall finish, interior wall and ceiling finish, 
floors, roof covering, and flashing. 

These approved requirements serve as guides for 
architects in preparing plans under this program. 

Home economists know how greatly family life 
is influenced by the kind of house in which a family 
lives. We have seen instances of the relationship 
between poor housing and poor health. We are 
aware that lowered standards of conduct, Juvenile 
delinquency, and crime can often be traced to 
crowded homes and unattractive living conditions. 
We believe the benefits of improved housing extend 
beyond the particular family to affect the welfare 
of the entire community. 

We realize, too, that needs change as members 
of a family grow from childhood to manhood and 
finally to old age. Houses, what they contain and 
how and where they are built, are tied up with 
people who are not only earning a livelihood but 
who are also trying to achieve a full and enjovable 
life. We, as home economists, have an opportunity 
and a responsibility to make available to all people 
the help they need, whether by directing them to 
sources of financial aid or advising on plans for the 
comfortable, convenient home they wish to build. 
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Tentative Program 
‘ 42d Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 
Cleveland, Ohio—June 26 to 29, 1951 
Board Meetings: June 24, 25, and 30 : 
DAY MORNING AFTERNOON EVENING 
Sunday 10:00 Executive board meeting 2:00 Executive board meeting 7:30 Executive board meeting ] 
June 24 
x Monday 9:00 Executive board meeting 2:00 Executive board meeting 8:00 Meeting of AHEA program-of-work 
" June 25 Meeting of presidents of state home committee. This includes the chair- 
; economics associations man, Edna Martin; U. Vivian 
és 2:00 Special meetings Crow; Ann M. Krost; chairmen of 
i National committee chairmen with divisions and departments; officers 
e. respective state chairmen of state presidents group: and the 
National committee chairmen with president of the Association. 
committee members 
Committees or officers of depart- 
ments and divisions or with respec- 
tive state chairmen 
‘ 10:00 Registration Registration 9:30 Registration closes 
Tuesday 8:00 Registration 2:00 Trips 8:00 Consumer interests meeting 
June 26 9:30 General session: ‘Our Responsibility Exhibits 
for Freedom as Citizens” 3:30 Special meetings——as listed for 
Monday afternoon r 
5:00 Registration closes <1] 
Wednesday 7:30 Phi Upsilon Omicron breakfast 12:00 “United Nations” luncheon 5:30 Alumnae dinners -_ 
June 27 8:30 Eye opener 2:00 Department meetings 8:15 General session: “Our Responsibility t¢ 
9:30 Division meetings for Freedom as Home Economists” l 
CGet-acquainted reception 
we 
Thursday 7:30 Kappa Omicron Phi breakfast 12:00 Alumnae luncheons 5:30 Leave for Ox Roast Ti 
June 28 Omicron Nu breakfast 2:30 Special follow-up meeting on the 6:30 Ox Roast 
Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth 
Sei 
? 
J Friday 8:30 Eye opener 1:30 Research seminars 
June 29 9:30 General session: “Our Responsibility Professional trends meetings ind 
for Freedom as Family Members” 3:45 AHEFA council meeting j 
1 
: Co 
ure 
Saturday 9:00 Meeting of executive board 12:00 Luncheon for executive board and 7:30 Executive board meeting \gr 
June 30 Meeting of state presidents of home state presidents Meeting of state presidents of home 194i 
i economics associations economics associations T 
pro 
cab 
Qua 
This chart of the tentative program will be brought up to date in succeeding issues of the JoURNAL. equ 
Information about hotels and a hotel reservation form may be found on page 157 of the ad section. but 
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Construction of a Farm Family Level of 
Living Scale for the 11 Western States: 


Dr. Davies ts a socwlogist and author of 
bulletins and articles on housing and popu- 
lation problems. Miss Wood, assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics at the State College 
of Washington, heads housing research in the 
division of home economics at the Agricultural 


Experiment Stations. 


HE western farm family “level of living” 
rating scale described here was constructed 
according to procedures used by Chapin, 
Sewell, and others, with some modification neces- 
sitated by the nature of the sample data. Specifi- 
cally, the somewhat conventional means of testing 
items according to the eriterion of internal con- 
sistency was used. Other and superior methods 
night have been employed, but the time and funds 
were not available to undertake the necessary re- 
search? 
The Sample 
Schedules, from which data were obtained to 


‘Scientific Paper No. 976 of the Department of Rural 
Sociology and Division of Home Economies, Washington 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, State College of Washington, Pullman. 

*No atte mipt will be made here to describe level of living 
ind socioeconomic status scaling methods. For a good 
description of such methods, see William H. Sewell’s “The 
Construction and Standardization of a Scale for the Meas- 
urement of the Socio-Economic Status of Oklahoma Farm 
Families,” Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Technical Bulletin No. 9, 
1940, pp. 7-18. 

The recently developed Guttman technique. which has 
proved very useful in opinion measurement, might be appli- 


cable to level-of-living scaling. (See “A Basis for Scaling 


Qualitative Data,” L. Gurrman. Am. Soc. Rev. 9, 1944, 
pp. 139-150.) This method promises to prove superior to 
equal-appearing interval and internal consistency techniques, 
but much experimental work remains to be done with it. 


VERNON DAVIES and ANNA L. WOOD 


construct the scale, were administered to a sample 
of western farm families as part of a co-operative 
housing research project conducted by Agricultura] 
Experiment Stations in five western states—Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Oregon, Utah, and Washington— 
and the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Keonomics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The sample area comprised the 11 
western states which include, besides the states 
mentioned, Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming. 

For sampling purposes, the 11 western states 
were divided into four subregions (see accompany- 
ing map). Each of the subregions was shown to 


Figures indicate division of 11 western states into sub- 
regions on basis of climatic conditions, major land uses, 
size, and type of farms. 
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have a certain measure of homogeneity as to climatic 
conditions, major land uses, and types of farms. 
The following number of schedules, classified by 
subregion, were used in developing the scale: 


SUBREGION NUMBER 
201 
2 255 
3 212 
4 234 
Total 902 


The sampling design was drawn up by the Lowa 
State College Statistical Laboratory, using area 
sampling procedures. Interviewers did the field 


work in 1948. 


Theoretical Problems 

The definition of the concept “level of living” 
must, of necessity, be arbitrary. The term may be 
defined so broadly as to comprise all types of posses- 
sions, values, and participant behavior; or it may 
be considered in a narrow sense to cover a very 
limited number of goods, services, and statuses. 
There was no opportunity in this study to con- 
sider a large variety of items, for it is a by-product 
of another study based on schedules that were de- 
signed to obtain detailed information on farm house- 
hold activities, housing preferences, equipment, and 
storage needs. Few items were included that are 
distinctly social in nature. Of these, only three 
appeared to be amenable to analysis; namely, edu- 
cational status of husband and wife, frequency 
with which company stayed overnight, and the 
kinds of meetings or “get-togethers” occurring in 
the farm home. If the seale has a bias, it is clearly 
in the direction of economic, rather than social, 
level of living. 

In construction of a level of living seale, due 
consideration must be given to the spatial and 
temporal stability of items. As for the spatial 
factor, highly valid seale items apply to homo- 
geneous culture areas that are generally restricted 
in size. A seale that is well standardized for Ozark 
farm families, for example, might not apply very 
well to farm families living in the Mississippi delta 
or in the Midwest corn belt. On the other hand, 
a seale that is widely applicable, permitting inter- 
regional comparisons, must neglect, to a consider- 
able extent, regional variations. This is true be- 
‘ause some traits that are indicative of high or low 
socioeconomic status in some districts may be 


virtually unknown in others. 
To make this seale of general value, it was, 
therefore, necessary that some items of diserimina- 
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tive value in one or more subregions be omitted 
from the final form of the seale, because these 
items failed to distinguish between high and low 
level of living in all subregions from which the 
sample households were chosen. Only items that 
were discriminative in all four subregions were in- 
cluded in the final form of the scale, thus lending : 
certain spatial stability to the results. 

The question of temporal] stability of items in the 
level of living scale was also considered. It is a 
matter of common-sense observation that the extent 
to which many articles of consumption are cur- 
rently utilized by the average family is by no 
means an automatie function of current income or 
expenditures. Some items of great utility in the 
home, such as furniture and electrical equipment, 
may last for years, and in some instances decades, 
during which time the family income and expendi- 
tures may fluctuate widely. The scale developed 
herein is rather heavily loaded with cultural pos- 
sessions manifesting accumulation in contradistine- 
tion to day-to-day consumable articles. This em- 
phasis on accumulation, not only as a reflection of 
level of living but as a means of making test scores 
more stable in time, appears amply justified. 


Steps in Developing the Scale 

The steps followed in developing the seale may 
briefly be described as follows: 

1. Informed persons from each of the partici- 
pating Agricultural Experiment Stations were asked 
to submit items from the schedule which, in their 
opinion, effectively discriminated between persons 
of high and low level of living in their respective 
areas. These items constituted a preliminary form 
of the scale. All of the items which could be readily 
scored in terms of their presence or absence were 
designated as Group I items, as shown in the table. 

2. Families were scored with Group T items by 
giving one point for each of these items in their 
possession. Total scores for each farm were ob- 
tained by simple addition." Families in each region 
were segregated into approximate “quartiles” on the 
basis of these scores. The extreme “quartiles” were 
taken as representing households of relatively high 

*Space will not permit a critical examination of the ques- 
tion of weighting items in a scale. Whether items should be 
given differential weights, depending on the power of dis- 
crimination, is not subject to a definitive answer. There 
is a considerable body of data supporting the view that, 
when items are given equal weights, thev furnish results 
highly correlated with more or less elaborate weighting 
schemes. See discussion of this issue with reference to 
Hagood’s level of living index by C. Horace Hamilton in 
Rural Sociology 9, No. 2 (June 1944), pp. 184-186. 
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and low level of living for each subregion, in con- 
formity with the method of selecting items accord- 
ing to the criterion of internal consistency. 

3. All of the remaining items in the preliminary 
form were then tallied according to their incidence 
in each of the extreme “quartiles” for each of the 


four regions. The tally sheets were next critically 
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weeks or oftener, the item for that family was given 


a score of one. If company meals occurred less 
often than once in every three weeks, the household 
was given a score of zero. Tallied items that could 
be dichotomized so as to show at least some measure 
of consistency in discriminating between high and 


low groups in each of the four subregions were re- 


Description of items in Groups IT and IT and in final form of scale 


R GROUP ITEMS 
| Hired help 
2 Send shirts to laundry 
3 Klectriec sewing machine 
} Hobbies or collections 
5 Completed 1 year high school (hw)*t 
6 Completed 1 vear high school (hd)*t 
7 Auto other than truck 
8 Two or more autos 
9 Living room 
10 Work room 
11 Electricity 
12 Electric or gas range* 
13 Power washing machine 
14 Piano or organ* 
15 Console radio* 
16 Davenport or studio couch* 
17 Hot water tank* 
IS Automatic washer 
19 Mechanical refrigerator 
20 Freezer 
21 Pancake flour 
22 Cake flour* 
23 Dried dates or figs 
24 Foods in frozen storage 
25 Corn popper, electric 
26 Pressure canner 
27 Paper towels* 
28 Touster* 
29 Coffee maker, electric*® 
30 Waffle iron* 
31 Flower containers* 


* Items retained for use in final form of scale. 


+ (hd) husband or male head of household; (hw) housewife. 


t See text for a list of these articles. 


examined to find the most feasible place to dichot- 
omize these items for scoring purposes. By way 
of example, item 33 (see the table) was in the form 
of a question: “How often do you have company 
meals?” Examination of the tally sheets for each 
of the four subregions showed that having company 
meals every three weeks or oftener was more con- 
sistently associated with high-scoring groups than 
low in all of the four subregions. The “three-week” 


breaking point was therefore used for this item. 


That is, if a family had company meals every three 


ITEM 
GROUP Il ITEMS 


NUMBER 


32 Telephone* 


33 Company meals as often as once in three weeks* 
34 No poultry dressed at home 

35 Company stayed overnight during last vear 
36 2 or more kinds of meetings held at home 
37 No food prepared for market in the house* 
38 Over 99 acres operated 

39 House: painted wood, stucco, brick and ‘or stone 
10 3 or more bedrooms* 

4] 3 or more closets* 

42 6 or more rooms* 

13 1 or more laundry tubs* 

14 1 or more bath tubs* 

45 1 or more flush toilets* 

46 1 or more showers* 

47 2 or more easy chairs* 

1S 1 or more desks* 

49 Plates (service for four) 

50 Silver (service for four) 

51 l or more overcoats (hd)* 

52 3 or more suits (hd)* 

53 1 or more fur coats (hw)* 

54 Ll or more evening dresses (hw)* 

55 5 or more pairs of shoes (hw)* 

56 3 or more table cloths 

12 or more napkins (16'')* 

58 1 or more square feet of book shelf space* 
59 1 or more rooms per person* 

60 10 or more miscellaneous foods* ft 

61 3 or more items*} 

62 7 or more items*} 


tained for further testing and will be spoken of as 
Group II. These are also listed in the table. 

Items number 60, 61, and 62, as listed in the 
table, need a special word of comment. Item 60, as 
found in the original schedule, had to do with ar- 


ticles of food;* item 61 had to do with musieal, 
‘Mayonnaise or other salad dressings, chocolate, table 
sirups, cooking sirups, coconut, cooking fats, salad oils, corn- 
starch, gelatin or other dessert powders, cake and biscuit 
mixes, unshelled nuts, shelled nuts, coarse salt, table salt, 
tapioca, cooking vinegar, table vinegar, honey, and olives. 
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recreational, and related articles;> while item 62 
had to do with articles of outdoor equipment.® The 
manner of scoring these items is indicated in the 
table. Either a farm family did or did not possess 
a certain number of these articles. If the family 
owned a minimum number of a given combination 
of articles, it received a score of one; otherwise, it 
received a score of zero for the item in question. 
The tally sheets showed no consistent relationship 
from one subregion to another for some items. 
Such items were discarded because they failed to 
be discriminative in all four subregions. 

4. The preliminary forms were next re-scored, 
using all of the items in Groups I and IT, and the 
procedure was repeated of segregating extreme 
“quartiles” for each of the four subregions on the 
basis of total scores.’ 

The ability of each of the items to discriminate 
between high and low quartiles for each of the sub- 
regions was determined by means of the critical 
ratio formula for testing the reliability between 
two proportions.* Only those items that were dis- 
criminative at or very near the 1 per cent level of 
significance were included in the final form of the 
scale. The 36 items finally selected are indicated 
by asterisks in the table. 


° Card tables, game boards, violin, guitar, banjo, mandolin, 
saxophone, cornet, phonograph records, portable typewriter, 
standard typewriter. 


°Guns, revolvers, creels or fishing basket. fishing rods. 
tackle boxes, golf equipment, tennis rackets, ball bats, skis. 
skates, sleeping bags, tents, camp stoves, and cooking kits 


*In order to obtain the extreme “quartiles,” the total 
scores for homes in each of the regions were arranged in 
arrays from low to high. The N/4 scores at the bottom of 
the array were segregated, constituting Q, (the lowest “quar- 
tile’). The N/4 scores at the top of the array were like- 
wise segregated, constituting Q, (the highest “quartile”). 
Where N/4 was not a whole number, the sample was divided 
into approximately four equal parts in such a way as to 
make Q: and Q, equal. Where there were identical scores 
at the breaking points. random sampling was used in select- 
ing forms to be included in the extreme “quartiles.” 


* The formula used was as follows: 


in which P; equals the decimal fraction of forms in the 
highest quartile for a given item and region receiving a 
score of 1; Ps equals the decimal fraction of the forms in 
the lowest quartile for the same items and region receiving 
a score of 1; p equals the proportion of homes in the com- 
bined lower and upper quartiles receiving a score of 1, q 
equals 1-p. 
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In several instances, items showing extremely 
small Np’s for the lowest “quartile” were used in 
the final form of the scale, even though they could 
not be tested feasibly by the critical ratio formula. 
As an extreme example of such, item 17 (possession 
of a hot water tank) showed 44 farm homes, or 
74.6 per cent, in the highest quartile possessing it 
for subregion 4 but none in the lowest “quartile.” 
Clearly, this item was highly discriminative in 
subregion 4, even though the critical ratio test could 
not feasibly be used with it because the observed 
frequencies are too small. The same item was dis- 
criminative at the 1 per cent level of significance in 
the other three regions. For all of the 36 items 
retained for use in the final form of the seale in 
which Np values fell below five for a region 
“quartile,” a chi-square test was applied. The 
latter test can be used with small observed fre- 
quencies so long as the expected frequencies are 
above a certain critical level. In all instances, the 
test was applicable to the problem under consider- 
ation. All items in which the test was used were 
significant at the 1 per cent level. 

Validity of the Seale 

No very suitable data are yet available for test- 
ing the validity of the seale against an external 
criterion. As was mentioned previously, items were 
selected for the final form of the seale according 
to the criterion of internal consistency. It is well 
established that considerable caution must be exer- 
cised in interpreting this criterion as a test of 
validity.” 

Much, therefore, remains to be done by way of 
determining the validity of the seale. 

The reliability of the instrument was tested by 
odd-even, split-half correlation, corrected for length 
of test by the Spearman-Brown formula. The cor- 
rected coefficient is 0.913, which compares favorably 
with reliability coefficients obtained from = stand- 
ardized tests in general. The need for shortening 
the scale merits consideration. 
cumbersome to score and could perhaps be elimi- 
nated. Attention will be given to this matter 
should others desire to use the seale. As was men- 


Some items are 


tioned earlier, a given level of living scale is likely 
to be more useful in some areas than in others. Since 
the seale developed here was standardized for a 
sample of western farm families, it should be of 
greatest use in the West and in culture areas similar 
to the West. 


®Stetro, R. F. Construction of Personality Scales by the 
Criterion of Internal Consistency, Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Sociological Press, 1937. 
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Emulsions of Fat for Intravenous Use 


Dr. Geyer is a member of the faculty in the 
nutrition department of the School of Public 
Health, Harvard University. This is a con- 
densation of his paper presented at a session 
of AHEA’s food and nutrition division at the 
1950 convention. 


AT emulsions for intravenous use were devel- 
oped in an effort to make intravenous nutri- 
tion of man adequate in calories. Many pa- 
tients who die, die primarily from starvation, not 
from the disease (such as cancer) itself, nor as the 


result of surgery. 


Comparison of Intravenous Solutions 


Solutions available for intravenous injection in- 
clude protein hydrolyzates, dextrose solutions, fat 
emulsions, aleohol, and fructose-glucose solutions. 
One liter of a 5 per cent solution of protein hydro- 
lyzate or of dextrose provides only 200 calories, 
while a 30 per cent fat emulsion provides about 
3,000 calories. 

Protein hydrolyzates are expensive preparations 
which provide specific amino acids for tissue re- 
pair. When such a solution is infused at a rate 
faster than a few milliliters per minute, some of it 
is excreted in the urine. It may also cause sclerosis 
of the veins. 

Dextrose solutions more concentrated than 5 per 
cent are irritating, and if the blood level of glucose 
exceeds the renal threshold, glucose appears in the 
urine. 

Fat injected as an emulsion is not excreted, has 
no effect on tonicity, and actually lowers the specific 
dynamie action of protein. The composition of the 
30 per cent fat emulsion developed in the Harvard 
laboratories is shown in the table. 

Composition of fat emulsion 
CALORIES 


INGREDIENTS AMOUNTS 


Fat... 300 grams 2,700 
Dextrose. . 35 grams 140 
Phospholipids 30 grams 270 
Water... 634 grams 


1 liter 3,110 


Total volume 
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Alcohol can be well tolerated, but it must be given 
slowly. Fructose-glucose mixtures are sometimes 


advantageous. 
Development of Fat Emulsions 

The fat emulsion problem was started at Har- 
vard in 1942. 
found to be the best method of producing fat parti- 
cles of less than one micron in diameter, or small 


High pressure homogenization was 


enough to insure prevention of fat embolism. These 
tiny particles were preserved by the addition of 
emulsifiers such as phospholipids and polyglycerol 
esters. The size of particles in emulsions was 
checked by means of microscopy, photomicrography, 
and phase microscopy. Development of rancidity 
was followed by determining the peroxide number. 
Fat emulsions were found to be nonpyrogenic when 
freshly prepared, but they tended to become pyro- 
genic after two months’ storage even though they 
were still sterile. 


Rate of Utilization 


The speed with which the tissues can absorb the 
fat injected as an emulsion can be determined by 
measuring the amount of fat left in the blood at 
intervals after the injection. The blood fat level 
has been found to return to normal in about 2 hours 
The rate at which the body 
tissues can absorb and oxidize such fat has been 


after an injection. 


measured in experimental animals by injecting a 
coconut oil emulsion containing radioactive tri- 
laurin as a tracer. Radioactive carbon was found 
in the respired carbon dioxide three minutes after 
Radioactive 
fat was found primarily in the liver and spleen, 


completion of a ten-second injection. 


but many organs had an appreciable quantity also. 
Within three hours 50 per cent of the fat was metab- 
olized, and almost all was metabolized in 24 hours. 
Fat oxidation is a fast process, not the slow process 
it has always been thought to be. In vitro, experi- 
ments showed that most tissues can oxidize fat at 
a fairly rapid rate. Complete oxidation was most 
rapid in kidney tissue and slowest in muscle tissue. 
Contrary to previous belief, brain tissue also 
oxidized fat. 

In the dog, a negative nitrogen balance can be 
reversed by the intravenous injection of fat. Long- 
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time infusion (three months) caused slight anemia 
in some animals, but generally it had no deleterious 
effects. 

In man, the first preparations had a vasodepres- 
sor action, but later emulsions were satisfactory. 
At present, pyrogen development after two months’ 
storage remains a critical problem. However, favor- 
able responses were obtained in numerous patients 
ranging from those with carcinomas to a few on 
an artificial kidney. The addition of intravenous 
fat emulsion to a low caloric diet (1200 calories) 
reversed negative nitrogen and potassium balances. 
Infusion of fat emulsion caused a temporary rise 
in the blood ketone level, but this has been without 
bad effects and is a reflection of active fat metab- 
olism. The tolerance for fat emulsion seems to be 
as great in children as in adults. The present inves- 
tigators plan to explore the preparation further with 
a variety of patients. 


Uses of Emulsions 


Fat emulsions for intravenous use are ideal as 
aids in studying fat metabolism and the mechanism 
of fat transport, especially when radioactive tracers 
are used with them. They can also be used as the 
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calorie source in certain experiments. These emul- 
sions can serve as vehicles for fat-soluble materials 
such as vitamin K,. After dicumarol has been 
given to dogs to increase clotting time, the injection 
of emulsified vitamin K, has returned the clotting 
time to normal in one hour, whereas it previously 
took from six hours to several days to effeet such a 
change by conventional procedures. 

Fat emulsions for oral use can benefit those who 
need calories and can consume food by mouth. 
These include thin people who cannot eat enough 
food to gain weight and patients with kidney dis- 
eases, various carcinomas, or ulcers. In a test on 
seven ulcer patients, all felt better, had no ulcer 
pains and had increased appetite. This effect on 
appetite is being investigated further. Much work 
was done to develop a palatable product. The 
present emulsion contains 40 per cent fat and 10 
per cent dextrose along with stabilizers and flavor- 
ing agents. In tests with over 100 patients, daily 
doses were gradually increased from 100 to 250 
milliliters per day to finally provide 1,000 calories. 
Because such an emulsion is low in nitrogen and 
sodium, it is ideally suited as a calorie supplement 
to diets low in either of these elements. 


Until You See AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters 


If you haven’t been in Washington this winter and had an opportunity to 
see the new AHEA headquarters building, 1600 20th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 9, D. C., here are a few facts about our new home: 

The house itself, which was pictured in the December JouRNAL, is a five- 


story, red brick building with a slate roof. 


It was converted from a residential 


town house into an office building by the previous owners in 1947. In remodel- 
ing, many of the fireplaces and oak panelling were left intact. 

The location is good from the standpoint of hotels, eating places, bus and 
street car transportation, and lowest-zone taxi fare from downtown. 

A self-operating elevator and two stairways connect the different floors. 

The first floor is an English basement with offices and utility rooms. 

The second floor is the main floor, with a spacious, oak-panelled hall, with 
a fireplace outlined with delft blue tiles, rooms that seem suitable for lounge 
and library, space for a small kitchenette, and several large offices. 

The third and fourth floors will house offices, archives, and storage rooms. 

A small “penthouse” apartment is occupied by a janitor—night watchman. 

The previous owner, an insurance company now moving to larger quarters, 
will leave the air-conditioning units, Venetian blinds, and some draperies and 


rugs in the building. 


A furnishing committee has been appointed to work with local decorating 
companies and report to the executive committee concerning amount of 
remodeling and refurnishing that the building will require and the amount 
and kind of new furniture which will be necessary to transform the building 
into a comfortable, attractive, and functional headquarters for the Association. 

It is expected that the building will be ready for occupancy and that head- 
quarters offices can be transferred to the AHEA building by March 1. 
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Professional Seminar in 
Consumer Services Held 


Mary Brown ALLGoop 
The Pennsylvania State College 


The School of Home Economics of The Pennsyl- 
vania State College sponsored the first Professional 
Seminar in Consumer Services on June 12 to 16, 
1950. 
service representatives of electric utility companies 


A noncredit program was planned for home 


of Pennsylvania and parts of Maryland and West 
Virginia. 

In order to assure the help of representative peo- 
ple, an advisory committee consisting of Mrs. Avis 
Broadhurst, West Penn Power Company, Edna 
Stephany, Pennsylvania Power and Light Com- 
pany, Mrs. Anne Sutter, Duquesne Light Company, 
and Helen Le Baron and Mary Brown Allgood of 
the School of Home Economics drafted the program 
early in the winter. 

The purpose was a clarification of equipment 
problems and information concerning research in 
related fields for the benefit of the home service 
representatives engaged in helping the consumer. 
Because of the interest of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics in the consumers’ problems, it was felt that 
valuable assistance could be given to both groups 
by using the facilities of the College. 

Among the speakers were the home economists 
from companies manufacturing major appliances. 
Each representative demonstrated her appliances 
but placed emphasis on the industry’s story rather 
than on any specific manufacturer. 

Frances Armin of the National Adequate Wiring 
Bureau opened the program with a talk on ‘Ade- 
quate Wiring for the Home,” which was supple- 
mented by films and a display of available printed 
materials. 

“Research in Kitchen Design” by Mary K. Heiner 
of Cornell University was a report of research con- 
ducted there and included films showing the storage 
Delpha Wiesendanger of the 


spaces discussed. 


School of Home Economies of The Pennsylvania 
State College gave an account of “Kitchen Research 
as Related to the Home.” 

A comprehensive study of the electric range com- 


prised the second day’s program. Mrs. Julia Kiene 
of Westinghouse Electric Corporation gave a con- 
struction and use demonstration on “What the Con- 
sumer Wants in an Electric Range.” Lura Jim 
Alkire of the General Electric Company, in her 
demonstration “Electric Ranges Today,” empha- 
sized how electric ranges can best be presented to 
consumers. 

The third day, refrigeration and freezing were 
considered. Grace Bennett of the School of Home 
Economics gave a report on “Freezing Research 
Being Conducted on the Penn State Campus.” She 
reviewed some of the past work carried on at other 
places as a basis for the present co-operative study 
now in progress in five departments on the Pennsyl- 
vania campus. In “A Practical Home Freezer 
Demonstration,” Karen Fladoes of Nash-Kelvi- 
nator Corporation emphasized the shortening of 
food preparation time by the use of frozen foods 
rather than the preparation and packaging of foods 
for the freezer. John Nicholas of the agricultural 
engineering department at The Pennsylvania State 
College reported on “Recent Findings on Freezing 
Research.” “What's New in Electric Refrigerators” 
was presented by Verna Miller of Frigidaire Divi- 
sion of General Motors. A well-stocked refrigerator 
told a good story of the proper use of the different 
refrigerated areas. 

The “Water Heater Story,” as told by Paul 
Augenstein of the General Electric Company on the 
fourth day, gave the home service representatives 
much needed background information concerning 
hot water and the water heater which might be 
passed on to the consumer. 

“Textile Research as Related to the Laundering 
Process” was discussed by Eileen Casey of the 
Ellen H. Richards Institute. Now that the home 
service representative receives more and more ques- 
tions on laundering, this was very timely informa- 
tion. Mrs. Selma Andrews and Clara Sherburne 
of Hotpoint, Inc. demonstrated and discussed “ Mod- 
ern Laundry Equipment,” including helpful in- 
formation on the of the automatic washer, 
dryer, ironer, soaps, and detergents. 

Edith Buchholtz of Westinghouse Electrie Cor- 
poration gave a presentation on “Home Lighting,” 
discussed printed material available, conversion, 
and new lighting fixtures, the latter illustrated by 


use 


slides. 

A talk on “The Home Service Representative as 
a Speaker” was given by Hollis DeBoer of the 
speech department. The seminar closed with an 
evaluation of the program by the advisory com- 
mittee. 

The 66 home economists who attended felt that 
industry and The Pennsylvania State College had 
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given them added impetus to do the best possible 
job for the consumers in their localities. 


Some Homemaking Projects 
Designed for Grade Classes 


Mary STONE 
Syracuse, New York 


“No, we're the clean-up committee. We're the 
ones to do it.”” An early start in homemaking is 
particularly needed in the Madison Junior High 
School, where broken homes, crowded conditions, 
and working mothers mean that even small young- 
sters must often look after themselves. During the 
past year, several of the grade school teachers and I 
worked together to develop and carry out home- 
making units for their classes. These were designed 
to encourage helpfulness at home, good personal 
habits, and good family relations. At the same 
time, the children were to have a chance to apply 
their new knowledge of nutrition, table setting, and 
etiquette at a class-planned “party” in the home- 
making room. Some experience in food prepara- 
tion would come in making the principal refresh- 
ment item. 

I worked with each grade during a three-week 
period. Starting with a 20-minute session each day, 
the time was lengthened as the unit progressed. 
Then, when I had to leave, the grade teacher carried 
on with the necessary figuring of expenses, studying 
of recipes, or making appropriate table decorations. 
We worked together closely so that it was possible 
to take one committee or group to the homemaking 
room while the rest continued in their own room. 
Also, when the whole class came to the homemaking 
room, the grade teacher was also present to give 
assistance and security to the youngsters in a new 
venture under new surroundings. 

As the first sixth grade unit came before Thanks- 
giving, the children made pumpkin custards. A- 
the other sixth-year group wanted something dif- 
ferent, they prepared blushing baked apples. The 
fifth graders made easy cereal cookies, and the 
fourth graders—who came last—were thrilled at 
the prospects of making toasted cheese sandwiches. 

We took advantage of the many graded materials 
available from commercial companies. For in- 
stance, the fourth grade started its unit by reading 
about a boy and girl who practiced good personal 
habits in the morning. Then they followed the 
adventures of a brother and sister shopping for food. 
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While on the subject of food, the children re- 
corded their own meals on attractive record sheets 
and energetically checked off the “Basic Seven’”’ 
food groups in their diets. At this time, a leaflet 
explaining the “Basic Seven” went home to the 
parents. 

The value of drinking milk came next and, with 
the assistance of food models, the children learned 
other ways of including milk in the diet. Cheese 
figured largely in these discussions, and soon the 
voungsters were figuring the amount of bread and 
cheese needed to make toasted cheese sandwiches 
for the whole class. 

The cheese committee scouted the neighborhood 
stores and brought the good news that Lois’s grocer 
would sell sliced cheese to the class at the whole- 
sale price. This meant that for ten cents each 
everyone could have a sandwich and a bottle of 
milk—just right for a “milk party.” 

Following slides showing safe kitchen practices 
and good working habits, the children watehed a 
demonstration of toasting cheese sandwiches in the 
oven and learned how to set the table. Then they 
volunteered for the various committees. In addi- 
tion to the buying committees, there were the car- 
riers (to bring in chairs), the table setters, the sand- 
wich slicers, the toasters, and the clean-up group. 
l:veryone Was to make a sandwich so that all could 
have a part in even such simple tood preparation. 
They had to agree first, however, that it would not 
he necessary to have the sandwich thev had made 
when it came from the oven. 

On the all-important day, evervone had plenty 
of activity and felt great pride as the group sat 
down to taste the results. Later, as the rest pre- 
pared to leave, the clean-up committee tied on 
their aprons and firmly refused all offers of 
assistance 

After an evaluation, this teurth grade work 
would normally have come to an end. Since there 
were only two weeks left before summer vacation, 
however, the fourth graders carried on with another 
milk product, iee cream. After reading a booklet 
about a little girl who visited an ice-cream plant, 
we decided to follow her example. Though some- 
thing had gone wrong with the machinery that par- 
ticular day, we did have a tour of the premises and 
saw the milk bottles being filled and capped. No 
one seemed to mind the change at all, especially 


since we had a chance to sample the milk. In 
talking it over the next day, we found that the 
children had learned a great deal about the care 
of milk and also about social behavior from 
the trip. 
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Comment 


AHEA’s Objectives Needed 
More Than Ever Today 


The second half of the twentieth century has 
started off with a question mark. No one can pre- 
dict what will happen in international affairs. No 
one can speak with certainty of “living as usual.” 

Yet, though the immediate future may seem un- 
certain, the goal, the objectives, of the AHEA should 
stand out with even greater clarity. Ways of im- 
proving home and family living and of meeting 
any changes that affect them are always needed. 
One is reminded of an automobile driver who may 
speed a little but who is so much a part of his ear 
and its mechanism that he is always ready for the 
“eut-in” driver, the sharp turn, or whatever emer- 
geney may come, 

Those who work in and for homes may also be 
part of them and likewise ready. Your Association 
is co-operating with other groups which are con- 
sidering a possible mobilization of women’s and ot 
education’s resources. It and you have a part im 
the Mideentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth; the welfare of children and vouth 
is of special importance now. 

Perhaps it takes an international situation that 
carries some uncertainty to bring out the readiness 
to solve problems as they come and to uphold true 


values, 


Midcentury Family Living 
Offers a New Challenge 


Frances Urban, the AHEA field secretary, always 
returns from her trips enthusiastic about the meet- 
ings she has attended and the people she has talked 
with. You may like to know one of the ideas she 
shared with us at headquarters, when she came back 
from her southern trip. 

It is a chart in the form of a wheel, which was 
\Irs. Frances D. Redditt’s method of summarizing 
4 panel discussion on the program of the 1950 annual 
meeting of the Louisiana Home Economies Associa- 
Members of this panel were an extension 
service worker, a father who is also principal of a 


tion. 


high school, a college student, a high school teacher, 
and a homemaker. 

The topic for panel and chart was “Midcentury 
Family Living, a Challenge to All Home Econo- 
mists.” The hub of the wheel on this chart carries 
the picture of a house, with the caption: “Homes 
that are secure and free from want, where human 
understanding, love and friendship abound, are the 
very foundation of democracy.” 

In separate segments radiating from this center 
are the following inscriptions: how families are 
changing with social change; educational service- 
for the family, from nursery through college; in- 
dividual differences in families; family responsi- 
bilities, obligations, and privileges; family environ- 
ment, ideals, standards; family nutrition, health, 
safety; meeting needs at every stage of family 
living (young married couple, child-bearing stage, 
preschool stage, school age stage, teen age stage, 
later years); increase in broken homes; housing 
problems; job uncertainties; social services to fami- 
lies; high cost of living; neighborhood planning for 
family use; legal status of the family; marriage and 


family counseling research. 


Relationships of Business 
and Consumers Studied 


“A war in Korea raises the prices of wool in 
\ustralia and of wool coats on Fifth Avenue.” An 
understanding of the forees of change and other 
factors in our society and their effects on the inter- 
relationships of clothing and textile producers, dis- 
tributors, and consumers was one idea stressed in 
the third of a series of three clothing and textile 
seminars held at Syracuse University from August 
13 to September 9, 1950. A report of this seminar 
appeared on 803 of the December 1950 
JOURNAL. 

Among the various participating groups which 
helped bring together the points of view of manu- 


page 


facturers, retailers, college teachers of clothing and 
textiles, and clothing specialists from the extension 
service Was the National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil. The NCRC endorsed the 1950 Syracuse seminar 
and provided a chairman for the national advisory 
committee which developed plans for the program. 

Particular recognition is also due to Syracuse 
University for housing the seminar and offering 
graduate credit; to Carnegie Institute of Technology 
for making available the staff time of one of the 
co-chairmen; to the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association for endorsing the seminar; and to the 
retail institutions financial 
made the project possible. 


whose contributions 
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Report of Conference 
on Occupied Areas 


LOUISE STANLEY 
Chairman, International Committee, AHEA 


The objectives and present status of educational 
programs in the “Occupied Areas”—Austria, Ger- 
many, Japan, and the Ryukyus—and the ways 
private agencies can help with these aims were the 
subjects of reports by government officials respon- 
sible for such programs at the Second National 
Conference on Occupied Areas, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C. on November 30 and December 1, 1950. 
The AHEA was represented by Harriet Howe, Dora 
Lewis, Louise Stanley, and Marion Steele. In this 
brief report, we have tried to bring together the 
most important points so as to indicate needs and 
ways home economists can be of service. 

The programs in all areas have two basic objec- 
tives: (1) to help the occupied countries themselves 
build democratic governments to serve all their 
people, irrespective of economic status, race, sex, 
or religion; and (2) to develop international under- 
standing as a basis for world peace. 

To these ends educational programs have been 
directed so that national groups might understand 
the basie principles of democratic government and 
individuals might appreciate sharing the respon- 
sibilities as well as the benefits of their govern- 
ments. 

Special problems and situations in the different 
areas were discussed in alphabetical order. 

Austria is a liberated nation that has made a 
rich contribution in the past to the cultural enjoy- 
ment of the world. Higher education, however, has 
not been adapted generally to the needs of the gen- 
eral population or made available to them. The 
folk songs and dances presented at one session of 
the conference by Austrian students on a goodwill 
tour would indicate that self-expression has been 
and still is an important part of the informal edu- 
cation in Austria. 

The Austrian people are now making a sincere 
effort to build government and education along 
democratic lines. They need to know that the 
Western World stands by to bolster their confidence 


that, with the help of the Western Democracies, 
they can work out their own destiny. Isolated as 
they have been for the last few years and cut off 
now from former neighbors, they sorely need new 
friends. Exchange programs are important in build- 
ing friendships and a common understanding. Stu- 
dents and civilian and professional groups are being 
brought here for study and a look at democracy in 
action. Under the Fulbright program recently im- 
plemented for Austria, needed specialists and se- 
lected students may be sent to that country. Such 
a two-way program between the Western Democ- 
racies and Austria is an important means of promot- 
ing understanding. An urgent need is for current 
materials in economic, social, and scientific fields. 

In Germany, economic development is well under 
way, and progress has been made by the new 
government in establishing democratic organiza- 
tions and procedures, but the road ahead toward 
the spiritual regeneration of the German people is 
long and difficult. The ends of democracy, how- 
ever, are being served by the German press. School- 
ing and educational materials have been made free 
in most of the U. S. Zone, and the former two-track 
system of elementary grades is in process of change 
to a common six-year program for all children. 

In content, all German education needs more 
emphasis on the social sciences and more demo- 
cratic teaching methods. Both these needs are 
being furthered by the materials and services fur- 
nished by the 26 Amerika Haeuser (information 
centers) and 15 Education Service Centers in the 
U.S. Zone. Communities are being encouraged to 
organize democratic youth groups under local lead- 
ership, as well as adult groups, to discuss emerging 
problems. 

Japan has made progress in adjusting its basic 
economy to its changed land resources and in de- 
veloping needed industries. The new constitution 
provides a framework within which democratic 
government services may be built. 

A mission was sent to Japan in 1946 to advise 
on changes in the educational programs. A smaller 
group sent in the summer of 1950 reported progress 
in the decentralization of educational machinery to 
avoid regimentation in the inelusion in curriculums 
of certain important fields formerly neglected 
such as health, technical education, and vocational 
training. The group also reported an increase in 
the years of required education and expanded fa- 
cilities for adult and higher education—with spe- 
cial attention to the education of women, who are 
increasingly being given a place in government 
affairs. 

Less progress had been made in the simplification 
of the Japanese language, in the development of 
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realistic courses in social science based on life ex- 
periences as a substitute for the old courses in 
“Morals and Manners,” and in the development of 
more democratic relationships within the faculties 
and between the faculties and students. 

In the Ryukyus, there are about 920,000 people. 
In the past, their education was controlled by a 
captor nation to serve the ends of that nation. The 
teachers were all trained in Japan and were mostly 
of Japanese origin. The immediate efforts toward 
reconstruction have been to develop Island leader- 
ship and help work out an education adapted to 
the needs of these islands. The Ryukyans have been 
found to have a fairly high degree of intelligence, 
are emotionally stable, are moral and law-abiding. 
happy and contented, and willing to work. There 
are language and cultural difficulties, but a start has 
been made in training local leaders and working 
out in a democratic way with them a life based on 
their background and needs and a school system to 
train them for this life. 
sent to study in the new Japanese training schools, 
and 55 Ryukyans have been brought to the U. 8. 
for college training. A university has been opened 
on Okinawa with 562 students coming from all the 


Some students have been 


islands. This is a two-year course now. Two home 
economists are now advisers on the program for 
women. 

Besides language difficulties and lack of trained 
personnel, the two problems that stand out are the 
tvukvans’ resistance to change and their attitude 
toward women. Women lose face if they attempt 
to participate in affairs outside the home. 

Through the discussion of work in all these occu- 
pied areas ran common themes with only such dif- 
ference and emphasis as would adapt them to the 
special needs of a country. Suggested change must 
fit the eultural background of a people and_ be 
accepted by a recognized group in that country 
willing to sponsor such a program. Good points in 
existing cultures should be used as a base and 
desirable changes worked out through “give and 
take” discussions, 

The youth problems loom large in all areas. 
Democratic organizations are replacing the regi- 
mented groups organized to serve undemocratic 
Youth is more eduecable, and from 
They 


must be taught through their organizations to work 


political ends. 
voung people will come future leadership. 


democratically for the good of the whole. We 
should help our own youth organizations be ready 
to illustrate the principles of democracy in action, 
which our foreign visitors may apply in organiza- 


tions specially adapted to their needs. 
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The promotion of education and activities for 
women is important in building new democratic 
governments. Women must be helped to accept and 
use the new rights they have acquired. They need 
to realize the contributions they can make to build- 
ing a new way of life through their work, with 
schools, with community organizations, and in pub- 
lic life as well as in the home. Home economics, 
with its emphasis on family living, as well as on 
the more practical aspects of home and community 
life, has much to contribute to the content of 
women’s education. Our foreign guests, both men 
and women, need an opportunity to observe how 
women work together and with political organiza- 
tions to get the measures and facilities important 
in the protection, comfort, and efficiency of home 
and community living. Real progress has been 
made by women in Germany and Japan. Austria 
is asking for help under the Fulbright program. As 
young Ryukyans come to study here, an effort 
should be made to develop in them new attitudes 
toward women. 

We need to expand the opportunities for our for- 
eign guests from these areas to observe how men 
and women work together both in and outside the 
home. They want to see government agencies and 
nongovernmental organizations in action, and most 
of all they want to see typical homes. It was sug- 
gested that some homemakers might be willing to 
accept foreign visitors as paying guests. 

On the other hand, those who go abroad on busi- 
ness or pleasure should try to find out what the 
problems of women are, how they work, and what 
they are thinking and to discuss with them our 
common experiences. Such interchange will help 
us build together, with mutual understanding, an 
education for all women. 

It was pointed out that the nongovernmental 
agencies could be of greatest use in working with 
similar groups abroad. We should encourage the 
formation of community and national groups that 
will go on after any direct work by the United 
States government has been discontinued. 

The AHEA has already accepted the challenge. 
but we need to redouble our efforts. We need more 
funds for international scholarships to help train 
for leadership and bring to the students on our 
campuses opportunities to know better foreign stu- 
dents who have background and culture different 
from ours. We must stand ready to co-operate in 
advising with other 
and civilian groups here for training and observa- 


agencies that bring students 


tion, and we must help make the experience a most 
rewarding one. 
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As suggestions for home economics personnel for 
service abroad are requested, we should be ready 
with lists of especially qualified persons. Admin- 
istrators should be encouraged to make necessary 
arrangements for the release of these persons. 

We need to continue friendly correspondence with 
home economics workers in other lands and to 
stimulate the exchange of ideas and professional 
materials. 

As we prepare ourselves for effective work with 
these new friends, we need to do a bit of soul- 
searching on our own part. Are we practicing de- 
mocracy? In working together, we get as well 
as give. These contacts increase our understanding 
and stimulate self-analysis. They will help us to 
strengthen our own programs. 


For White House 


Conference Follow-up 


At the close of the two-day meeting for home 
economists who attended the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, a sum- 
marizing committee, with Gertrude Chittenden of 
Iowa State College as chairman, made the following 
general recommendations for particular considera- 
tion by home economists. A few of the suggestions 
for implementation of the recommendations pro- 
posed at the post-conference meeting are included. 

We recommend: 

1. That recognition be given to the fact that emo- 
tional well-being at every stage in the develop- 
ment of each individual is a primary goal and 
that the establishment and maintenance of this 
emotional well-being should take precedence over 
efforts to achieve “nerfectionism” or to reach 
certain material goals. 

a. Strive for maturity in ourselves as leaders 
so that we may inspire maturity in those with 
whom we work. 

b. Consider the human values related to the 
skills: such as the fun, the creativity, the idea 
of short cuts, the sense of worth of the home- 
maker. 

ce. Understand the different cultural and eco- 
nomic patterns of the people with whom we 
work and how they influence the way people 
think, feel, and act. 

2. That the inter-disciplinary approach to prob- 
lems of home and family living be adopted by 
home economists since it offers promise of being 
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a procedure by which these problems can be 

solved more effectively. 

3. That a family-centered approach be adopted in 
all home economics education and research pro- 
grams wherever possible. 

a. That all phases of homemaking programs and 
all home economics courses in schools and col- 
leges be critically examined by those admin- 
istering and participating in these programs 
and courses to determine how to adopt a 
family-centered approach if such an approach 
is not now being used. 

4. That family life education should be extended to 
all family members according to each one’s stag: 
of growth and development. 

a. Make available family-centered home eco- 
nomics courses to all students in secondary 
schools and colleges where home economics i= 
a part of the total curriculum. 

5. That a feeling of mutual security and mutual! 
understanding can best be fostered by including 
youth, both men and women, as co-partners in 
the planning as well as in the carrying out and 
evaluating of all programs aimed at furthering 
the welfare of children and youth. 

a. That home economists and home economics 
youth groups evaluate their practices which 
may emphasize “doing for” rather than “doing 
with.” 

6. That recognition be given to the fact that 
reservoir of persons admirably suited for com- 
munity leadership in programs furthering healthy 
development of children exists in the home eco- 
nomics trained homemakers and that every effort 
should be made to encourage home economics 
trained homemakers to assume leadership in 
their communities. 

a. Home economics trained homemakers might 
be used as part-time college faculty members 
and as secondary school and adult teachers 
or as consultants. 

That home economists interpret the contribu- 

tions they can make to family life and child de- 

velopment to other groups and individuals. 

8. That home economists become informed about, 


| 


and be encouraged to support, such areas of legis- 

lation as are aimed at carrying out the findings 

of the conference which fall within the frame- 
work of AHEA’s legislative program. 

An editorial committee has been assigned to com- 
pile a comprehensive report of the proceedings of 
the post-conference meeting of home economists. 
Further reports of the post-conference meeting will 
appear in subsequent issues of the JouRNAL. 
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Management in Family Living. By PaAvcLena 
NICKELL and Muir Dorsty. Second edi- 
tion. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1950, 
639 pp., $4.75. 

Management in Family Living by Paulena 
Nickell and Jean Muir Dorsey, like its predecessor, 
is, in the words of the authors, “a study of (1) the 
place of management in homemaking and family 
life, (2) the development of methods of analyzing 
and solving the management responsibilities in fam- 
ily living, and (3) the role of the democratic home 
in the development of the socially adjusted indi- 
vidual.” As this is one of few texts in the home 
management field, the revision was welcomed by 
college teachers of home economics because it 
brings together up-to-date material with which 
every home economics student should be familiar. 

In contrast to the first edition, more attention is 
given to the place of the family in local and world 
affairs. The book is further strengthened by analyz- 
ing the various management problems in relation 
to the life cvele of the family and by a more ade- 
quate and well-organized presentation of work 
simplification. 

The college teacher will find useful the findings 
of the 1948 Survey of Consumer Finance and the 
income and expenditure figures from the City 
Worker's Family Budget, as well as the new mor- 
tality table and the expanded sections dealing with 
family health, housing, and life insurance. 

Part VI of the first edition has been deleted from 
this text. Some will regret this, though this re- 
viewer would be unable to develop a good case for 
retaining that portion which was definitely related 
to educational method. “Suggestions for Teaching 
a Home Management Unit” 
“methods” text. 

Again, the authors have given us a well-organ- 
ized, clearly written, significant text which should 
be highly acceptable to both student and teacher. 


This book is a real contribution to home economics 


seems to belong in a 


literature—Rvutu L. Bonner, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 
Money Wise. By Mary Berketey Finke and 


HeLen Knox. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1950, 298 pp., $3.50. 
This book has been written for women as a prac- 
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tical help in handling financial affairs. Each of 
the two authors has had 20 years’ experience in 
From this experi- 


interest 


women’s departments of banks. 
ence, they have a rich store of human 
stories which help to clarify and emphasize the 
statements they make. They regret that to women 
“Banks remain impressive, mysterious rather than 
the useful friends they should be.” 

In each section, they have endeavored to answer 
the questions in the mind of the reader, as they 
have for the bank visitor, no doubt, countless times. 
In the second chapter, they have given explicit 
directions for opening and managing a checking 
account and balancing bank statements. 

We wish the budget section did not refer to the 
old pereentage tables for division of income; but 
we like the statement “When planning the budget, 
you must be absolutely honest with yourself.” 

Helpful parts of the book are those which discuss 
the making of a will, estate planning, and invest- 
ments. There is a very good glossary. 

The book 


money management classes at the college level and 


offers good reference material for 
would be helpful in working with organized groups 
of employed women.—SyLvia Surras, Household 


Finance Corporation, Chicago. 


The Complete Book of Furniture Repair and 
Refinishing. By Parsons Kinney. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1950, 240 pp., 
$3.50. 

The purpose of the book, Mr, Kinney notes in 
the preface, “is to furnish workers with information 
and practical suggestions regarding the repair and 
refinishing of antique and all other types of furni- 
ture.” At the outset, it can be said that the volume 
measures up to the author’s goal. Based upon wide 
personal experience, this authoritative work has 
been written to serve as a handbook for the inex- 
perienced as well as the experienced workman. 
Nearly every aspect of furniture repair and_ re- 
finishing is considered. 

The book is divided into two major sections. 
Part One presents a complete and systematic cov- 
erage of such topies as the following: how to buy 
antiques, repairing, removing old finishes, refinishes, 
and refinishing materials. Part Two is devoted 
to a detailed examination of tools and brushes, 
equipment for the home workshop, care of furni- 
ture, and various formulas for furniture polishes, 
waxes, and stains. The author not only describes 
the process of refinishing furniture but also illus- 
trates the principles with some 37 plates, many of 
which are “before” and “after” shots of pieces of 
furniture. His step-by-step narrative is so clear 
that the uninitiated will have no difficulty in under- 
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standing how to restore antiques. The book has a 
good set of cross-references and a detailed index. 
An annotated reference book list is also included. 

This volume will be of use to everyone interested 
in refinishing old furniture—students, teachers, ex- 
tension workers, and amateurs. 

Mr. Kinney shows great understanding of the 
work described in his book as well as a love for 
the craftsmanship involved. This is exemplified by 
his statement, “You must remember that you are 
working with wood surfaces, for which you must 
have regard and respect, regardless of whether the 
woods are rare or common, old or new.”—MarrHa 
JOSEPHINE Wricut, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University. 


Introduction to Textile Chemistry. By Bruce E. 
HartsucH. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1950, 413 pp., $4.75. 

Althougn this book is written by a professor of 
organic chemistry at Michigan State College as a 
textbook for home economies students specializing 
in textiles, it furnishes excellent background mate- 
rial and should be useful to all those interested in 
modern concepts of fiber structure and the manu- 
facture of synthetic fibers. The emphasis is on 
chemical composition and technology. 

The main portion is devoted to cotton, including 
cellulose, wool, silk, the three rayons, vinyon, 
vinyon N (now called dynel), orlon, and the syn- 
thetic protein fibers. The section on cellulose, in- 
cluding viscosity measurements, and its reaction 
with important chemicals, is well presented; and the 
structural formulas for cotton and wool are very 
adequately explained, but no similar formula for 
silk is given. The details of the manufacture of the 
man-made fibers are covered better than in the 
fifth edition of Matthews’ Tertile Fibers. For 
nylon and the other new fibers, emphasis is placed 
on their advantages, but no mention is made of some 
disadvantages such as the difficulties in bleaching 
and dyeing orlon. 

The action of important chemicals on all the 
fibers is given. The descriptions of such modern 
methods of finishing as anti-shrink treatments of 
cotton, rayon, and wool, water-repellent treatments 
of cotton and rayon, and the use of resins in textile 
finishing are well handled. 

The first chapter dealing with simple chemical 
calculation, should serve as a review and to tie in 
this course with previous courses in chemistry. The 
second chapter on organic chemistry is very inade- 
quate and might well be replaced with a discussion 
of structural formulas and stereoisomerism. The 
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following three chapters on water, soap, and phys- 
ical properties of textile fibers are very good. Such 
subjects as hard water, softening and demineraliz- 
ing water, detergency, and modern detergents— 
both ionic and nonionic —are adequately pre- 
sented. 

The language throughout is simple, and the use of 
technical terms limited to those which the normal 
college student would understand without difficulty. 
There is no bibliography, but frequent references 
to the literature are given in footnotes. 

The omission of any discussion of the application 
of dyes is probably justified in a book of this type, 
but it is believed that a discussion of the fastness 
properties of dyed fabrics would add greatly to the 
usefulness of this excellent book. 

In the reviewer's careful reading of Introduction 
to Textile Chemistry, the following minor errors 
were noted. Though these will doubtless be cor- 
rected in subsequent editions, they might be called 
to the attention of persons using the current edi- 
tion. On page 153, reference is made to “cupram- 
monium solution of cellulose acetate.” Cellulose 
acetate is not soluble in cuprammonium. On page 
242, the statement concerning the direction in which 
wool scales point should read that the scales point 
toward the tip of the fiber, and on page 381 the 
formula under Peptide Linkage is incorreet.—AL- 
FRED R. Macormac, Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. 


A Book of Mediterranean Food. By .izaseru 
Davip. London: John Lehmann, Ltd., 1950, 191 
pp., 10s. 6d. net. 


Modern Homemaker’s Cookbook. By Berit 
Baitey McLean. New York: M. Barrows & 
Company, Ine., 1950, 311, $3. 


Good Food from Mexico. By Rurn Warr MuL- 
vey and Luisa Marta ALvarez. New York: 
M. Barrows and Company, Ine., 290 pp., $2.75. 


Continental Dessert Delicacies. By 
New York: M. Barrows & Company, Incor- 
porated, 1950, 186 pp., $2.50. 


Chafing-Dish Cookery. By Ftorexce Bropeck. 
New York: M. Barrows and Company, Incor- 
porated, 1950, 221 pp., $3. 


Sculpture in Wood. By Joun Roop. Minneap- 
olis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1950, 179 
pp., $5. 
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Publications of the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth included: 
“Children and Youth at the Midcentury—a Chart 

Book.” 

economic facts important in the lives of children 

and youth. Price $1. 
“Children and Youth at the Mideentury. Report 
on state and local action.” Price 75 cents. 
“Children and Youth at the Mideentury. Report 
of youth, national organizations and the federal 


A graphic presentation of social and 


government.” Price 75 cents. 


Copies of the three paper-bound books may be 


obtained from the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, Federal Security Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. Individual orders may not 


exceed six copies of each title. 


Transcriptions of Speeches from the White 
House Conference. A set of transcriptions from 
the Midcentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, which was held in Washington 
December 3 to 7, has been prepared for the use of 
radio stations, iocal organizations, schools, or other 
groups. The transeriptions include the speeches 
by President Truman, Oscar R. Ewing, Katharine 
Lenroot, Margaret Mead, Benjamin Spock, Mrs. 
Eveline M. Burns, William Heard Kilpatrick, Nor- 
man V. Lourie, Ira deA. Reid, Melvin Glasser, and 
The speeches which exceeded 
The 


series also includes a half-hour documentary pro- 


by vouth delegates. 
1314 minutes have been cut to that length. 


gram on the entire conference with brief excerpts 
from most of the above speakers and several others 
not ineluded in the other transeriptions. The tran- 
scriptions total 7 double-faced transcriptions on 
16-inch dises at 331, rpm. They ean be played on 
any standard playback machine but not on home 
phonographs because of the 16-ineh width. Sets 
of the transeriptions may be obtained from the 
White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
Federal Security Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price $10 per set. 


Scattered Showers, Fresh Variable Winds, and 
High Pressure Area, three plays for parents about 
the climate of the home ineluded in “Temperate 
Zone,” 


House Conference on Children and Youth. 


were presented at the Midcentury White 
A dis- 
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cussion guide by Lawrence K. Frank accompanies 
“Temperate Zone.” 

The plays, planned for parents’ meetings, show 
that discipline depends upon the climate of the 
home and that there is discipline that merely exacts 
obedience and discipline which helps the child 
achieve self-discipline. 

The three sketches are for amateur production 
with live audiences, except within a 50-mile radius 
of New York, where they are to be performed by 
professionals unless other arrangements are made 
with American Theater Wing Community Plays. 

Each script is printed separately and contains 
full casting and production notes. The Guide 
covers all three of the sketches. A sample packet 
containing one script for each of the three plays 
Pro- 
ducing packets, containing enough copies of the 
scripts for each member of the cast and one for 


plus one discussion guide is sold for $2.75. 


the director, plus two discussion guides, are avail- 
able for $4.50 each. Single copies of the scripts 
are available at $1 each; single copies of the dis- 
cussion guide are 50 cents each. Orders should be 
addressed to the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


What research has to say about freezing 
methods for home use is given, food by food, in a 
106-page Agriculture Handbook, “Procedures for 
Home Freezing of Vegetables, Fruits, and Prepared 
Foods.” The authors, Elsie H. Dawson, Gladys L. 
Gilpin, and Howard Reynolds, have classified pro- 
cedures under two headings. In one column are 
those they considered most applicable to home 
freezing, and in a second column are other pro- 
cedures noted in their reading. The review, origi- 
nally prepared as a mimeographed discussion guide, 
has been printed in response to requests from re- 
search workers. ‘Procedures for Home Freezing of 
Vegetables, Fruits, and Prepared Foods: Classified 
Notes on Review of Literature,” Agriculture Hand- 
book Number 2, is for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price 40 cents. 


A new edition of food value charts, useful for 
teaching nutrition in interviews, is available from 
the Nutrition Association of Greater Cleveland. 
The new edition includes 20 cards—3% by 615 
inches. Fifteen cards illustrate the comparative 
value Five new 
particularly useful for teaching nutrition to ex- 


food of common foods. ards, 
pectant mothers, show protein and calcium values, 
amounts of milk in made dishes, and food require- 
ments of the pregnant woman versus other women. 


The cards mav be ordered from the Nutrition Asso- 
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ciation of Greater Cleveland, Room 1016, 1001 
Huron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Single sets, 50 
cents; quantities of 15 or more, 40 cents a set. 


How high school subjects help young people 
prepare for future jobs is shown in “School Sub- 
jects and Jobs,” written by Lester J. Schloerb, 
director of the Bureau of Pupil Welfare, Chicago 
Public Schools, and published by Science Research 
Associates as one of the Life Adjustment Series. 
A chart covering 266 representative occupations 
shows students which high school subjects are di- 
rectly helpful or necessary in the day-to-day per- 
formance of each job. The text explains that 
required school subjects do make sense and greatly 
affect later suecess both on and off the job. 

To their Better Living Booklet Series, Science 
Yesearch Associates have also recently added a new 
title: “Let’s Listen to Youth” by H. H. Remmers., 
professor of psychology and education at Purdue 
University, and C. G. Hackett, chief psychologist 
and acting director of the Upper Miami Valley 
Guidance Center. This booklet, written for teach- 
ers and parents, presents youth problems as seen 
through the eyes of some 15,000 young people who 
responded to a survey of their problems. “School 
Subjects and Jobs” and “Let’s Listen to Youth” 
are available from Science Research Associates. 
228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
Either title, single copies, 40 cents each; three for $1. 


“Rice Preferences Among Household Con- 
sumers,” prepared in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, reports a study of consumer rice prefer- 
ences, including purchasing and cooking habits of 
the homemakers questioned in the survey. Copies 
of “Rice Preferences Among Household Consum- 
ers,” Agriculture Information Bulletin No. 15, may 
be obtained from Superintendent of Documents. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 30 cents. 


Best of the newer books for children as wel! 
as old favorites are included among some 1,000 
titles in the 1950 edition of “A Bibliography of 
Books for Children,” published by the Association 
for Childhood Edueation International. Title, 
author, and publisher indices make the bulletin 
easily usable. Eighteen categories help in identifi- 
sation and selection of books on the basis of ehil- 
dren’s interests, experiences, and needs. The bibli- 
ography may be ordered from the Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1200 Fifteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Price $1. 
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“Good Schools Don’t Just Happen” is a new 
brochure on life adjustment education prepared by 
the U. S. Office of Education with the co-operation 
of Science Research Associates. It is designed to 
help lay leaders and educators find out some of the 
goals of a good school; some of the problems which 
must be solved by school and community to meet 
the life adjustment needs of their youth; and what 
‘ach individual can do to help meet the life adjust- 
ment needs of all youth in the community. Copies 
of the booklet may be obtained from Science Re- 
search Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. Price 10 cents each; in quantities 
of 100 or more, 51% cents each. 


How to plan plumbing for economy and con- 
venience in new construction and suggestions for 
checking existing installations are included in a 
12-page illustrated cireular on “Plumbing” issued 
by the Small Homes Couneil of the University of 
Illinois. Diagrams and sketches illustrate the text 
which covers such points as water-supply system, 
drainage system, plumbing installation, sound con- 
trol, water heaters, water softeners, care of fixtures, 
plumbing codes, and prefabricated plumbing units. 
A guide to selection of household plumbing fixtures 
covers style, material, size, support, faucets, and 
supply and drain. Copies of “Plumbing,” Small 
Homes Council Circular G5.0, may be obtained from 
the Small Homes Couneil, Mumford House, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. Price 10° cents 


“Cake Quality and Batter Structure” \lil- 
dred B. Hunter, Alice M. Briant, and Catherine J. 
Personius, published as bulletin number 860 by the 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, reports research on the effeets of formula, 
temperature of ingredients, kind of fat, and method 
of mixing on batter structure and cake quality. 
The bulletin is based on a thesis presented by the 
senior author in partial fulfillment of requirements 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy. Copies may 
be obtained from Mailing Room, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca. Price 20 cents 


“Techniques of Preparing Major BLS Sta- 
tistical Series,” a compact presentation of the 
methods by which the Bureau of Labor Statisties 
of the U. 8S. Department of Labor compiles its con- 
tinuing series of figures, is written for the users of 
the material. This 72-page bulletin, number 993, 
is available from the Superintendent of Documents. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 40 cents. 
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Abstracts 


Education 


Contributed by Heppa Karka 
University of Minnesota 


How evaluate teachers? BR. Gans. Educ. Leader- 

ship 8, No. 2 (Nov. 1950), pp. 77-81. 

Increased emphasis is being placed on the evalu- 
ation of teachers. Among reasons for studying 
teacher personality, teacher growth, and teacher 
performance are: (1) the established trend of teach- 
ers’ participation in studying the curriculum and 
in making changes and (2) the very important 
relation of the teacher to the children and youth 
in the development of personality. 

The problem of evaluation “involves the tre- 
mendous breadth of sociological and cultural an- 
thropology and also the depth of the profoundest 
insights into personality.” Some progress has been 
made toward comprehending the behavior of chil- 
dren through projects which include the study of 
the emotional needs of children and teacher-pupil 
relationship. Such projects, if wisely directed, wil! 
increase the understanding which school personnel, 
parents, and community members need to have of 
themselves and the ways in which teachers and 
other people affect children and each other. At 
present, inadequate information is available on how 
to screen candidates for teaching and how to select 
the right personality for various educational re- 
sponsibilities. 

Suggestions for action upon the problem of evalu- 
ation are: (1) Evaluation practices destructive to 
personality growth of teachers and harmful to the 
teaching profession need to be eliminated. (2) 
Curriculum studies need to be encouraged and ex- 
tended. (3) Pilot studies planned co-operatively 
with other disciplines need to be carried out. 


Education’s role in the world crisis, H. BENJAMIN. 
Educ. Leadership 8, No. 1 (Oct. 1950), pp. 4-6. 
American educators faced 

serious problems will devote all their professional 

In this 


who have always 


talents to help solve the current crisis. 


critical period “a stepped-up education for power, 
a strengthened and expanded education for under- 
standing, and a more daring education for freedom 
This means inereased support in 


are needed.” 


money, in trained teachers, and in public accept- 
ance. To attain these aims, the schools and their 
programs must be presented to the people. A new 
theory and practice should be developed to foster 
better relations between schools and the public. 


The rating process, R. Srranc. Occupations 29, 

No. 2 (Nov. 1950), pp. 107-110. 

A wide variety of points of view is prevalent 
about the value of rating. Ratings are more valu- 
able than the random and biased appraisals con- 
tinually being made. The worth of a rating is 
dependent upon the importance of the items se- 
lected, thoroughness of the preliminary observation, 
and judgment with which the rating is used. 

Seven ways of improving ratings are suggested 
and briefly discussed: (1) Understand the nature 
of rating; (2) improve the rating scales now in use; 
(3) supplement the rating with a descriptive sum- 
mary; (4) create conditions favorable to rating: 
(5) give instruction in rating; (6) recognize the 
limitations of rating; and (7) encourage students 
to participate in rating themselves. 

Ratings alone should not be the basis for making 
important decisions; a composite of available data 
should be used to gain an understanding of the 
individual. 


Adolescent concerns with physique, A. Frazier 
and L. K. Lisonper. School Rev. 58, No. 7 
(Oct. 1950), pp. 397-405. 

This is a questionnaire study of what adolescents 
think of themselves physically. The subjects were 
580 tenth-grade boys and girls enrolled in a biology 
course. The questionnaire included items on weight, 
height and proportions, facial appearance, rate of 
The 


generalizations are regarded as highly tentative 


development, and desire for improvement. 


since the sample is not large, since it included only 
tenth-graders, and since the school population is 
largely middle-class. 

The findings seem to justify these generaliza- 
tions: (1) Girls tend to think of themselves as 
heavy ; boys, as normal in weight; but boys describe 
themselves as thin, with anxiety about thinness in 
the upper arms and chest; (2) concern is shown by 
girls who think of themselves as tall and by boys 
who consider themselves short; (3) most boys and 
girls think of themselves as average in maturing; 
among both sexes, but especially among the boys, 
the slow-maturing children express high concern; (4) 
greater concern is shown by both boys and girls 
about blackheads and pimples than about any other 
item in the questionnaire; (5) two-thirds of both 
sexes state a desire for a change in physical pro- 
portions. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Marcarer Liston 
Iowa State College 


Savings bonds may pay better. U.S. News & 
World Rept. 29, No. 19 (Nov. 10, 1950), p. 15. 
Many billions of dollars worth of E bonds will 

mature during the 1950's, the peak to come in 1954. 

Plans are being made in the U. 8. Treasury Depart- 

ment to encourage (but not to require) owners to 

hold their bonds after the date of maturity. An 
interest rate of 2.9 to 3 per cent on the matured 
bonds would save trouble for bondholders and would 
provide them better returns than conversion to new 
bonds. Other important objectives would be to 
decrease the burden upon the banks in issuing new 
bonds for old ones, and to avoid having the Treas- 
ury pay out billions in cash during the next few 
vears when expenses will be heavy and inflation 
a threat. 


Regional differences in jobs, income, and migra- 
tion, 1929-49. Monthly Labor Rev. 71, No. 4 
(Oct. 1950), pp. 433-437. 

Disparities in economic well-being which existed 
between the different states and geographic areas 
of our country in 1929 had been reduced somewhat 
by 1949. A higher economic level prevails in all 
parts of the country, and there is a smaller range 
of difference between the extremes. 

People in the North and Far West are still better 
off, on the average, than elsewhere. Important 
among conditions tending to reduce the disparities 
have been the growth of manufacturing in the 
South, increased farm profits in agricultural regions, 
and migration of large numbers of people out of the 
poorer areas. 

Although the bulk of manufacturing activities is 
still located in the North and East, important gains 
have been made during the past 20 years in the 
Southwest and Northwest, especially in Texas and 
California. The Southwest and Northwest also 
averaged a larger share of the national agricultural 
income in 1949 than in 1929. This, however, does 
not necessarily indicate a permanent trend since the 
fiow of agricultural income probably will continue 
to shift its course as well as its volume. 

During the 20-year period, there was a national 
increase in population of 21 per cent. The Far 
West gained about 75 per cent, the Southeast about 
20 per cent, the North about 17 per cent, and the 
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Northwest (not including Washington and Oregon) 
about 5 per cent. People tended, in general, to 
move from the poorer- to the higher-income states. 
This outward movement improved the per capita 
incomes of the persons remaining in the poorer 
states but diluted incomes in states having popula- 
tion increases more rapidly than could be absorbed. 


Income, ability, and size of family in the United 
States, D. A. Worcester, Jr., and R. J. LaMPMAN. 
J. Pol. Economy 58, No. 5 (Oct. 1950), pp. 436- 
442. 

(Questions are raised as to the propriety of basing 
important national policy recommendations on the 
belief that “there has been at least a temporary 
tendency for the less able people to outreproduce 
the more able individuals, whether ability were 
measured by occupation, educational attainment, 
Chapin’s Social Status Seale, shelter rent paid, in- 
telligence quotient, rural versus urban residence, or 
income.” 

In the data available, the authors find inadequate 
bases for conclusions concerning the nature and 
degree of association between income and family 
size as it relates to the problem of predicting changes 
in population quality. They believe more studies 
are needed in which “income” and “family size” 
are defined with greater relevance to “ability” of 
the parents, hereditary influence, and the quality 
of the children’s environmental opportunity. 


Ad standards set up for consumer credit, T. 
Fiscuer. Banking 43, No. 5 (Nov. 1950), pp. 
76-77. 

The American Bankers Association has signified 
its support of the voluntary standards for adver- 
tising consumer credit promulgated by the Associ- 
ation of Better Business Bureaus. Approval of 
these standards has been expressed by the board 
of governors of the Federal Reserve System. The 
ten standards are stated briefly in the article. 


Insurance guarantees savings account goal, T. 
Fiscuer. Banking 43, No. 4 (Oct. 1950), pp. 
80-81. 

A new savings promotion plan has been devel- 
oped by the Bank of America through its 500-odd 
branches in California. The depositor contracts 
to save a stated sum monthly, and the bank con- 
tracts to cover the amount of the savings goal with 
insurance on the life of the depositor to the amount 
of the unpaid balance of the contract (not to ex- 
ceed $1,000). If the depositor dies before comple- 
tion of the payments, the full contract is paid to 
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his estate plus earned interest (currently at a rate 
of 1's per cent). Upon completion of payments, 
the depositor receives the total savings plus interest. 


Budget book organizes the family’s finances, T. 
Fiscuer. Banking 43, No. 4 (Oct. 1950), p. 80. 
A 44-page book entitled Family Financial Plan- 

ning, “designed to help families live within their 
incomes,” has been published by the First National 
Bank of St. Paul, Minnesota. In addition to a 
two-year record of monthly receipts and disburse- 
ments, the book provides budget forms for two 
vears, a sample budget to illustrate the method of 
preparation, Income tax information, a page cover- 
ing dates of important bill payments, and balance 
sheets to indicate yearly financial status. 


What do modern inventions do to family life? 
M. F. Nimkorr. Annals Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. 
Ser. 272 (Nov. 1950), pp. 53-58. 

General processes by which technology influences 
the family are analyzed with specific attention 
given to the radio, home movies and _ television, 
household labor-saving devices, and the automobile. 
Stress is placed on the passive qualities of the 
family and the aggressiveness of technology. The 
influence of inventions upon the family is much 
more indirect than direct and comes through the 
multiple effeets of many inventions rather than 
from any isolated one. 

Even though the radio is found commonly in 
most homes, and in business places and automobiles, 
its influence upon the family probably has been 
exaggerated. Similarly, the anticipated influences 
of television probably are much greater than will 
develop in reality. Nimkoff believes that the 
limited influence of radio and _ television upon 
family life comes about, in part, from the oppor- 
tunities which family members have to choose or 
reject use of these media and the possibilities of 
using them outside of the home as well as within. 

Household labor-saving devices have changed 
the character of the work done by the housewife, 
have inereased her standards of work, and have 
provided more opportunity for other pursuits. The 
author believes the future of household labor-sav- 
ing devices to be “very bright, indeed.” 

The automobile probably has had more effect 
upon the family than any of the other technological 
developments. These effects are demonstrated in 


family recreation, social intercourse, and new forms 
of housing (trailers and trailer camps). The impact 
of the automobile upon the family budget, its in- 
fluence on place of residence relative to place of 
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work, and its many indirect contributions to higher 
standards of living are far-reaching. 


Advertising, resource allocation, and employ- 
ment, R. D. Lerrer. J. Marketing 15, No. 2 
(Oct. 1950), pp. 158-166. 

The author undertakes “to analyze the relation 
between advertising and the allocation of resources 
in order to determine the circumstances in which 
waste exists.” Separate analyses of situations 
under full and partial employment in the economy 
result in some difference in conclusions. 

Advertising outlays are classified in four cate- 
gories: investment, informative, competitive, and 
fraudulent. A conclusion is drawn that “under con- 
ditions of full employment the effects of investment 
and informative advertising are compatible with the 
proper allocation of resources, while competitive 
and fraudulent advertising cause waste.” Under 
conditions of partial employment, competitive ad- 
vertising may be less undesirable because it may 
increase employment and fuller use of resources. 
Fraudulent advertising is basically undesirable 
regardless of the level of employment. 

Advertising costs in 27 American industries are 
given in tabular form. 


Designing the trademark. Modern Packaging 23, 

No. 11 (July 1950), pp. 69-74. 

One of the most momentous decisions any com- 
pany has to make is the selection of a trademark. 
An effective trademark may be remembered long 
by the public; a poor one may be passed un- 
noticed. 

“Trademark designing has become a premeditated 
art of strategy in which every coordinated element 
is aimed at making a sale. Its technique changes 
with the times to meet varying trends in living 
habits and consumer preferences. It must be sensi- 
tive to the subtlest influences of the self-service 
store, to changing advertising media such as the 
auditory effects required in radio, and now to the 
new visual-plus-auditory influence of television. It 
must meet popular conditioning to new trends in 
fashions and modern art.” 

Even good trademarks must be changed slightly 
to keep up with the times. The modernization of 
trademarks now going on is evidence of the con- 
tinuing necessity for change. Renewed interest in 
trademark design has resulted, in part, from the 
passage of the Lanham Act of 1947, which required 
re-registration of all trademarks. 

Ten basic requirements for good trademark design 


are given. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Mary KEIsTER 
University of Tennessee 


Class differences in family reactions to crisis, 
E. L. Koos. Marriage & Fam. Living 12, No. 3 
(Summer 1950), pp. 77-78, 99. 

Research concerned with families under stress 
has, until now, paid little attention to class differ- 
ences. The author summarizes here a group of his 
researches (to be published in several forthcoming 
books). Crisis is relative to a number of things. 
The background and social milieu of the family 
dictate what it shall regard as a crisis. A crisis 
is relative, too, in terms of the ideas and ideals we 
have regarding family life. Crisis situations related 
to money are often a threat to the lower class 
family, whereas the special threat to middle class 
families lies in the area of interpersonal crises, re- 
sulting usually from strained parent-child relation- 
ships (which occur more than twice as often as do 
those resulting from strained husband-wife rela- 
tionships). Trouble and disease tend to occur most 
frequently in a small number of illness-prone and 
crisis-prone low-income families. Middle class 
families more often react more severely to crisis 
than do low-income families, but they recover their 
reaction patterns more readily and are likely to 
come out of the crisis with greater resiliency, more 
conscious of family values, and with a deeper 
understanding of human problems. More than one 
half of the lower class families turn to outside help 
in meeting their crises, but less than one in ten of 
middle class families goes outside itself in search 
for help. The author makes a plea for family life 
education courses to emphasize more strongly the 
idea that the family cannot do its job alone, that it 
is no sign of weakness if the family turns to profes- 
sional help in its attempt to do its job, and that 
the responsibilities of the family to do a good job 
are so great today that it is negligent if it does 
not use these services. 


The myth of chronological age, A. 5. Epwarps. 
J. Applied Psychol. 34, No. 5 (Oct. 1950), pp. 
316-318. 

An increasing number of studies of the problems 
of age and aging suggest that chronological age 
may be an inaccurate indicator of ability and com- 
petence. Data collected on body sway, hand and 
arm steadiness, and finger tremor for healthy senes- 
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cents (aged 60 to 85, not known to have any serious 
physical handicaps or disease history) and for stu- 
dents (16 to 35 years) showed only small! differences 
between the groups. In contrast, a group in a state 
mental hospital diagnosed in case histories as senile 
formed a distinctly different group as compared with 
the senescents and the student group, especially in 
amount of finger and arm movement. Such uncon- 
trolled movement would be expected to have serious 
consequences so far as skilled work involving fine 
muscular control and steadiness is concerned, but 
chronological age itself is not an adequate basis for 
judging competence to do various kinds of work. 
Competence in aged people, then, should be looked 
on as an individual matter, and the present study 
gives emphasis to the need for discovering which 
old people are entirely competent and which have 
been made incompetent not by chronological age 
but by sickness, injury, or deterioration. Abilities 
of men and women should perhaps be judged by 
means of such test methods as were used here. 


Diagnostic value of three drawing tests for chil- 
dren, A. A. Sitrver, MD. J. Pediat. 37, No. 1 
(July 1950), pp. 129-143. 

Certain pencil and paper drawing tests designed 
for use with children have been standardized so 
that, in most instances, a rapid and accurate esti- 
mate of the developmental level of the child may be 
made. In addition, the drawings of children tend 
to mirror their own problems, whether they be of 
a physical or emotional nature, and so may offer a 
clue to the child’s personality. 

Tests of two general types are mentioned: (1) 
tests in which the child is asked to draw a specific 
object such as a geometric figure or a man and (2) 
tests in which he is asked to draw anything he 
wishes. Abstractions and spontaneous drawings of 
both children and adults make a fascinating study 
in symbolism and are of practical value in therapy. 
Specific stimuli tests, however, lend themselves more 
readily to standardization and ease of administra- 
tion, and three tests are described here: the Gesell 
Drawing Tests, the Goodenough “Draw a Man” 
test, and the Bender-Gestalt test where the child 
is asked to copy nine geometric figures. Poor pat- 
terning of the Bender-Gestalt figures indicates 
either organic or psychogenic disturbance and de- 
velopmental lags in the language or motor fields. 
The child’s drawing of the human figure is really 
a mirror of his concept of himself, and a study of 
ach whole figure usually reveals a dominant mood 
or attitude. An excellent selected list of references 
is appended. 
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Foods 


Contributed by INEz PRUDENT 
Ohio State University 


Some effects of replacing sucrose by other sweet- 
eners in peaches, J. F. Cant, L. B. Ssostrom, 
and W. P. Turner, Jr. Quick Frozen Foods 13, 
No. 4 (Novy. 1950), pp. 54-59. 

This study was undertaken to obtain information 
concerning the effects of mixtures of sucrose with 
other sweeteners on the flavor as well as the ap- 
pearance, the pH, and the ascorbic acid content of 
frozen peaches after 6 or 12 months’ storage. Such 
sweeteners as liquid invert sugar, dextrose, corn 
sirup, and enzyme-converted corn sirup were used 
with suerose in varying concentrations in packing 
mature Hale peaches in waxed fiberboard metal end 
containers for frozen storage. Ascorbic acid (35 
to 40 mg) was added to the sirups. A flavor panel 
of six technically trained persons conducted tests 
of fruit and juice separately by the Helm and Trolle 
technique for triangulation tests. The flavor im- 
parted to the peaches was found to be characteristic 
of each sweetener or combination of sucrose and 
sweetener used. This was true both of the fruit 
itself and of the juice. All sucrose packs were the 
sweetest of the samples tested. 

No striking difference was found in the amount 
of ascorbic acid or the pH of the samples. 

After 6 months, all samples except certain dex- 
trose packs were normal in appearance, but at 12 
months some had developed the typical brown oxi- 
dation color, especially near the metal ends of the 
containers. White granules were found in increas- 
ing amounts as dextrose was increased in the packs, 
viving the peaches a white, mottled appearance. 
These erystals were probably dextrose monohy- 
drate, which is diffieultly soluble. 


The problem of chocolate bloom, H. A. Nevitie, 
N.R. Easton, and L. R. Bartron. Food Tech. 4, 
No. 2 (Nov. 1950), pp. 439-441, 

The thin coating or scattered patches of whitish 
material which develop on the surface of chocolate 

‘bloom.” It is 


candy is commonly referred to as a 
usually accompanied by changes in texture, making 
the coating or bar distinetly crumbly. Sugar bloom 
is caused by storage in a damp place, low fat con- 
tent in the chocolate, the use of a very fine sugar 
in the chocolate, or the use of a low-melting fat in 
chocolate coating of moist centers. It can be pre- 
vented by proper storage and the use of at least 34 
per cent fat in the chocolate. 
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Fat bloom consists of crystals of low melting 
point and may best be prevented by avoiding 
lengthy storage with wide variations in tempera- 
ture. Chocolate with fat bloom can be recondi- 
tioned by remelting and properly tempering the 
bloomed material, as the phenomenon is physical. 

Tempering consists of the removal of latent heat, 
the formation of a proper “mush,” the production 
of a chocolate having a good color, a glossy and 
enduring surface, and a texture which results in a 
definite snap when broken. Certain emulsifying 
agents such as Tween 60 are helpful in preventing 


fat bloom. 


Preparation and storage of frozen cooked poul- 
try and vegetables, H. L. Hanson, H. M. WINE- 
GARDEN, M. B. Horton, and H. LINeEWEAVER. 
Food Tech. 4, No. 11 (Nov. 1950), pp. 430-434. 
The purpose of this investigation was to study 

the effect of formulation variables, cooking methods, 

packaging, and storage temperature on the separate 
components of mixtures containing poultry, vege- 
tables, and sauces. 

Preliminary studies demonstrated that in these 
mixtures older birds were superior in flavor to 
roasters. The greater protection afforded the fat 
against the development of rancidity, when cooking 
was done by simmering rather than by roasting, 
was the reason for adopting simmering as the prep- 
aration procedure. Turkey fat used in creamed 
turkey became rancid after 4 months in storage at 
+10° F, but chicken fat used in creamed chicken 
did not develop rancidity nor did hydrogenated 
vegetable oil when used as the fat in either case. 

The type of packaging was found to affect ma- 
terially the flavor of creamed turkey, creamed 
chicken, and creamed peas after storage at all tem- 
peratures, although deterioration was most pro- 
nounced at the highest temperature used (+10° F). 

The use of a solid pack in creamed peas gives 
them a stability in storage comparable to blanched 
peas, Which usually retain their flavor longer than 
precooked peas. 

Contrary to popular opinion, it was found that 
precooked frozen vegetables may be prepared with 
any desired degree of crispness by varying the cook- 
ing time before freezing and controlling rigidly the 
reheating process. The authors conclude that ad- 
vantages gained by selection of high-quality raw 
material and optimum conditions of processing and 
storage may be nullified by slightly prolonged 
periods of reheating. Precooked frozen vegetables 
in general deteriorate under such adverse conditions 
more rapidly than blanched ones. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutia O. HoLMEs 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Observations on an unknown dietary factor 
essential for human growth, 8. kh. SNYDERMAN, 
L. E. Hort, Jr., R. L. Nemir, L. P. Guy, R. Car- 
RETERO, and K. C. Kerron. J. Nutrition 42, No. 1 
(Sept. 1950), pp. 31-44. 

Eleven infants and young children, varying from 
314 to 40 months of age and weighing from 4.0 to 
12.7 kilograms, were fed a synthetic diet prepared 
from vitamin-free casein, vitamin-free dextrimal- 
tose, a hydrogenated vegetable fat, a mineral mix- 
ture, a vitamin mixture consisting of thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, nicotinamide, pyridoxine, pantothenic acid, 
p-aminobenzoie acid, choline, inositol, ascorbic acid, 
and folic acid, and oleum percomorphum. This 
mixture, when fed to adult man, was found to be 
consistent with the maintenance of good health 
for periods of over a year. 

Of the eleven subjects fed the above mixture, one 
infant continued to gain weight normally through- 
out the entire period of study (175 days). Six main- 
tained normal weight gains for 100 to 180 days, then 
stopped growing and later lost weight. Of the re- 
maining four, three developed weight arrest at 
about the 40th day, and one failed to gain at all but 
maintained his weight for 220 days. 

The replacement of the synthetic mixture by a 
normal mixed diet caused an immediate resumption 
of weight gain. The addition of brewer’s yeast to 
the synthetic mixture also induced weight gain, but 
the response was somewhat inconstant and occurred 
after a lag period of 10 to 28 days. 

The addition of biotin, the substitution of butter 
for the hydrogenated vegetable fat or of crude casein 
for the vitamin-free casein had no effect on the 
growth curve. 

These results seem to indicate that the human 
infant requires for growth some soluble factor which 
must be present in milk and which is not any of the 
recognized accessory factors. It appears to be pres- 
ent to some extent in brewer’s yeast. Whether or 
not this unknown growth factor is identical with 
vitamin B,., remains for future study. 


The prevention of experimental tooth decay by 
tube feeding, 0. W. Kirr, J. H. Suaw, and R. F. 
Socnnags. J. Nutrition 42, No. 1 (Sept. 1950), 
pp. 89-105. 

The animals used in this study were offspring of 
white rats which for two previous generations had 
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been maintained on a_ purified, caries-producing 
ration, a dietary background shown to result in off- 
spring with high susceptibility to tooth decay. 
Some of the animals were fed the caries-producing 
ration by stomach tube; each tube-fed rat had a 
littermate control which was allowed to eat the 
ration ad libitum. In some of the tube-fed rats 
and their controls, the salivary glands were re- 
moved, a procedure known to induce rampant tooth 
decay. 

In the nonoperated group, the ad libitum contro! 
rats had a moderate degree of tooth decay, whereas 
their tube-fed littermates had no evidence of tooth, 
decay. In the desalivated group the number ot! 
‘arious molars in the ad libitum control rats was 
about twice that in the intact controls, but the num- 
ber of carious lesions and the extent of the lesions 
were many times in excess of those in the intact 
controls. In marked contrast the desalivated, tube- 
fed rats did not develop a single carious lesion. 
Statistical evaluation of the differences in tooth 
decay indicated that a highly significant reduction 
in tooth decay had been produced in intact and de- 
salivated rats by tube-feeding. 

The results suggest that, with all other factors 
controlled and equal, tooth decay is prevented in 
caries-susceptible rats when the direct effects of 
food in the oral cavity are eliminated. 


Contribution of brewer's yeast to a diet deficient 
in reproductive factors, R. E. Newt and P. H 
Puiturps. J. Nutrition 42, No. 1 (Sept. 1950), 
pp. 117-127. 

The effect on reproduction and lactation was 
studied in rats fed a basal ration consisting of corn, 
soybean oil meal, alfalfa, and minerals, and supple- 
mented with various brewer's yeasts, liver, fish 
solubles, and vitamin B,,.. The unsupplemented 
ration resulted in poor reproduction and lactation. 

Nine brewer's yeasts, including one depurinated 
yeast, when fed as supplements to the above basa! 
ration, failed to furnish the factor or factors needed 
for successful reproduction and lactation. 

Fresh beef liver at 5 and 10 per cent of the ration 
and 5 per cent fish solubles provided for satisfactory 
reproduction and rearing of young. 

In the relatively few animals used, vitamin B,. 
fed at a level similar to that of the B,. content of 
5 per cent fish solubles, or injected subcutaneously 
at one-half the oral dose, supported reproduction 
and lactation performances in rats equal to those 
given 5 per cent fish solubles. This suggests that 
the reproduction and lactation factor in fish solubles 
may well be vitamin B,,. 
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Housing 


Contributed by Mitprep Howarp 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Architectural design vs. pea in a pod architec- 
ture. Design 52, No. 1 (Oct. 1950), pp. 10-13. 
The West Coast offers advantages to architects 

and designers in that it is rich in native materials 
ideal for construction and furnishing of domestic 
structures. As sunlight plays a major role most 
of the year, glass is predominant in the architecture 
of this area. Emphasis is on sensible principles of 
functionalism. 

The typical Bay region home is of ranch type, 
usually long and low to take advantage of the roll- 
ing countryside. However, western cities like all 
other large cities have housing developments of row 
houses—each house a duplication of its neighbors. 

The average American believes an individualized 
But an architect can save 
the client many times the usual fee. It is not a 
luxury to have a dwelling that satisfies needs and 


home is too expensive. 


pleasures, and the cost need not be greater than a 


mass-produced house. 


Ingersoll’s utility unit. Architectural Forum 93, 

No. 5 (Nov. 1950), pp. 152-154. 

The prefabricated mechanical core with bath- 
room, furnace, and kitchen introduced in 1946 as 
one means of lowering the cost of small house con- 
struction has been taken off the market. Reasons 
for the failure of the unit have been studied and 
should be of help to designers and distributors of 
Inilding materials. 

In spite of all the good planning that preceded 
the marketing of the core, sales were never up to 
expectation nor high enough to bring the low-cost 
benefits of mass production. 

The difficulties encountered can be summarized: 
(1) resistance to a new product, (2) design appro- 
priate only for slab-on-ground houses, (3) back- 
to-back design of kitchen and bath too inflexible, 
(4) design of kitehen too fancy for cheap houses 
(Families who could afford the kitchen would want 
two baths), (5) kitchen sink placed against inside 
wall so that the popular window over the sink was 
not possible, (6) design of warm air furnace ob- 
jected to by some builders, (7) less cost for indi- 
vidual items if bought by builders themselves. 

Building codes and union restrictions kept the 
unit out of some localities. Trouble with local codes 
was the greatest single problem. 

Those who were intimately connected with the 
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Utility Unit feel that in spite of the failure of this 
one, there is a place for such prefabricated units. 
Flexibility in parts and arrangements, marketing 
through well-used channels, and giving the builder 
more for his money are necessary for success, 


The three simple climate ideas. House Beautiful 
92, No. 10 (Oct. 1950), p. 177. 

1. The west side of the house is the hottest side in 
the summer. 

2. Most summer discomfort comes from heated 
walls and ceilings; likewise, winter discomfort 
comes from cold walls and cold window panes. 

3. Even in cold climates, big windows are not waste- 
ful. More sun heat will be trapped by a window 
facing south, in practically every section of the 
United States, than will be lost. However, the 
bigger the window the more important it is to 
have the heating plant geared to it. Draperies 

for night use are essential so that the heat gain 

of the day will not be lost. Solar windows are 
not practical unless the cold season is around 

60 per cent sunny. 


Model house remodeled. Architectural Forum 

93, No. 5 (Nov. 1950), pp. 122-123. 

Changes which cost only $332 transformed a 
smal] house in a large New Jersey subdivision from 
a dud to a suecess and can be taken as an indication 
of what families want in a dwelling. 

First of all, a change was made in the type and 
placement of windows and outside finish so that 
the exterior design of the house was improved. 

Interior changes were made without changing 
walls and partitions. For instance, a bay window 
was added to the living room; cabinets and book- 
cases were built into the back of a too-deep bed- 
room closet; and waste headroom over the basement 
The small 
bathroom was enlarged by simply moving a door 
partition one foot and utilizing space otherwise 


stairs was used for a television niche. 


wasted. 

Improved kitchen arrangement was made possible 
by moving the outside door from the side of the 
house to the back. 

The small third bedroom was converted into a 
multi-purpose room and given the name of “wunde- 
room.” A door was cut through to the kitchen; a 
closet-type disappearing bed was added; a disap- 
pearing dining table was installed in the thick bath- 
room plumbing partition; and a floor-to-ceiling win- 
dow was substituted for two small windows. The 
room proved to be the most popular feature of the 
house. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by RutH Goprrrey 
University of Vermont 
and KATHERINE Harr 

Michigan State College 


Bring meat costs down by braising or pot roast- 
ing, R. Prescuiey. Hotel Monthly 58, No. 691 
(Oct. 1950), pp. 42-45. 

Skyrocketing prices of today have all but elimi- 
nated broiled steaks and roast prime ribs of beef 
from many menus. With today’s prices, pot roast 
of beef or braised sirloin offer the most promising 
menu alternates for prime ribs. 

Do not think of the less tender cuts as substitutes. 
These secondary cuts can be flavorful and done to 
a perfection of goodness with the right blending of 
herbs and seasonings. 

To ensure the acceptability of these less tender 
cuts, the meat must be cooked with moist heat or 
by braising. Because of relatively high acid con- 
tent, tomatoes, tomato juice, or wines are often 
added for the tenderizing action of the acids. For 
seasonings besides the usual celery tops and chopped 
onions, bay leaf is a perennial favorite. Supple- 
ment this with a mere hint of marjoram and rose- 
mary. Crushed peppercorns add aroma and flavor. 

The main objective in roasting a very large 
piece of meat is to obtain a gradation of doneness 
within the roast to provide cuts of medium, well 
done, and rare beef. It is advisable to have meat 
cut in reasonably uniform pieces of 6 or 8 pounds 
each to reduce shrinkage and cooking time. After 
meat is cooked, it should be held 15 to 20 minutes to 
allow juices to coagulate so that they remain in 
the meat when it is carved. For a braised pot roast, 
the garnishes should be colorful, edible, and simple 
in order to complement and reflect the painstaking 
care expended in the preparation.—K.H. 


Teamwork is a key to successful lunchroom op- 
eration, A. Dick. Nation’s Schools 46, No. 5 
(Nov. 1950), pp. 72-74. 

Co-operation is the essential key to the suecess- 
ful operation of public school lunchrooms as a vital 
service to school children. 

An essential key to this co-operative venture in 
lunchroom onveration is employment of capable man- 
agers. The assistants employed in lunchrooms must 
be interested in food and children and have a sin- 
cere desire to be of service to the school system. 

Without the co-operation of each school principal, 
the lunchroom program operates at a disadvantage, 
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for the school administrative and teaching personne! 
can best inform the children, parents, and teachers 
about the lunch program. As a follow-up of the 
classroom instructional phase of the lunchroom pro- 
gram, the proper selection of food in the cafeteria 
will be natural rather than forced. 

Another place for mutual co-operation in the 
development of children is in the matter of ‘“man- 
ners.” Here again, the teacher and lunchroom per- 
sonnel can mutually assist one another. 

The following suggestions are given as aids in 
the dissemination of information relative to the 
school lunch program: 

1. Plan the menus a week in advance. Publish menus 
weekly in the daily newspaper and post on bulletin board 
of each school 

2. Meet with administrative officials of the school system 
and the presidents of the local parent-teacher «associa- 
tion at the beginning of each school vear. 

3. Hold a three-day training school for cafeteria employees 
at the beginning of each school vear. Invite persons not 
directly connected with the lunchroom department to sit 
in on conferences and participate with the general dis- 
cussion of the work. 

The successful lunchroom program be 
achieved only by determination and constant and 
continuous hard work and by co-operation with al! 
groups involved.—K.H. 


Dietary consultation—a service for small institu- 
tions: II. Menu planning, G. McManow er at 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 26, No. 10 (Oct. 1950), 
pp. 761-768. 

This article presents a discussion of the most 
common problems of menu planning encountered 
in consultation service to small institutions, namely: 
(a) providing the institutional personnel with ap- 
propriate methods for planning menus that will 
meet the nutritive requirements of specific groups. 
(b) planning the use of foods grown by institutions 
(c) devising systematic mechanics of menu plan- 
ning, and (d) furnishing new ideas and sources of 
new ideas for menus. 

The menu planned is successful if it satisfies the 
consumer or is acceptable. Unless a nutritionally 
adequate menu is prepared to preserve the essential 
nutrients and unless the food is consumed by the 
majority for whom it is planned, the menu plan- 
ning is not successful. The consultant as well as 
the menu planner should be aware of general re- 
action to meals being served through contacts with 
administrative personnel. The consultant, then, by 
her encouragement and ability to interpret situ- 
ations is of great assistance in raising food service 
standards in institutions without dietitians —R.G. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Contributed by Marrua SmitrH Fry 

and Guioria J. Pep 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
Connecticut Home Economics Association 


Survival under atomic attack. [Executive Office 
of the President, National Security Resources 
Board, Civil Defense Office, NSRB Document 
130, 1950, pp. 18, 27-28. 

Point 3 of “Five Keys to Household Safety” is 
Have Emergency Equipment and Supplies Handy. 
\lways have a good flashlight, a radio, first-aid 
equipment, and a supply of canned goods. 

What about Food and Water? To prevent harm 
from accidentally eating or drinking radioactive 
food, throw out all unpackaged foods that were 
lying around where dust from ground bursts or mist 
from underwater bursts might have settled on them. 
\nd before opening canned or bottled goods, wasli 
the outside of the containers thoroughly. That will 
remove most of the pollution that may have lodged 
on them. Also be sure that all cooking utensils and 
tableware are scrubbed clean in order to remove 
any invisible, radioactive dusts. Food and utensils 
that were in closed drawers or tight cupboards will 
be allright. If the bomb explosion was an air burst, 
don't worry about the food in the house. It will be 
safe to use. 

(Survival under Atomic Attack is not copyrighted 
and may be reproduced. Copies are for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 10 cents.) 

MSF. 


Nutrition programs in state health departments. 
A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON Dtac- 
NOSIS AND PATHOLOGY OF NUTRITIONAL DEFICIEN- 
cies. Public Health Repts. 65, No. 13 (March 
31, 1950), pp. 411-415. 

This report was prepared by a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Diagnosis and Pathology of Nu- 
tritional Deficiencies appointed through the efforts 
of the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council to foster the interests of public 
ealth agencies in the problems of human nutrition. 
Che objectives are to increase the interest of both 
tate and local health agencies in the opportunities 
or service to the public along nutritional lines and 
'o facilitate the process of getting nutrition educa- 
ion to both the general practitioner of medicine 
and the lay population. 

The report reviews the development, activities, 
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personnel, and organization of a nutrition program 
in state health departments—G.J.P. 


Public health and the aging, J. \V. MoUNTIN. 
Public Health Repts. 65, No. 25 (June 23, 1950), 
pp. 795-802. 

One of the foremost problems in the conservation 
of human resources confronting the nation today 
is the increasing proportion of older people. The 
problems of aging are complex and varied. The 
public health approach may be said to consist of 
four essential phases: (1) the hygiene of aging, 
which includes not only the normal health require- 
ments of the aging group with respect to diet, rest, 
and recreation but the knowledge of how best to 
prepare for the period of aging; (2) the prevention 
or early finding and stabilization of the chronic 
diseases and impairments which accelerate the aging 
process; (3) rehabilitation and retaining which will 
enable the older person to make the adjustments 
required because of the exigencies of his age; (4) 
education which must break down prejudices against 
older people and bring about widespread changes 
in attitudes by the employers, by the community. 
and by the older person himself. 

Programs for meeting these varied problems of 
the aging population will call for a complete mobi- 
lization of community resources. Many agencies 
will have to work together—health, welfare, hous- 
ing, recreation, employment—if the needs of the 
aging are to be met effectively and if the period of 
maturity is to be healthier, happier, and more use- 
ful—G.J.P. 


Iodine a food essential, W. H. Public 
Health Repts. 64, No. 34 (Aug. 26, 1949), pp. 
1075-1087. [Also available in Reprint No. 2956. 
Public Health Repts., pp. 12-13.] 

Goiter is a problem in the United States today. 
Simple goiter may be prevented by eating food 
iodine. Use of iodized salt is the most effective 
way of combating this public health problem. 

Authorities advocating table use of iodized salt 
are: Forty-fifth Annual Conference of State and 
Territorial Health Officers with Surgeon General. 
Publie Health Service; Study Committee on En- 
demic Goiter of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation; Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association; Surgeon General, 
Public Health Service; Food and Nutrition Board 
of the National Research Council; Medical Re- 
search Council, Great Britain, Special Goiter Sub- 
committee; International Goiter Conference, held 
in 1927 and 1928.—M.S.F. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Marsorte RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


Rayon laundering. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 

31, No. 11 (Nov. 1950), p. 10. 

A five-year study just completed proves that the 
standard formula for laundering cotton dress shirts 
is also the best for laundering viscose rayon dress 
shirts. The American Institute of Laundering made 
the study under an American Viscose Corporation 
fellowship. 

The study was begun in September 1945, when 
laundries were having a great deal of trouble with 
rayon shirts. The Institute reports that the laundry 
troubles with rayon shirts were caused by fabric 
shortages at the war’s end which caused manufac- 
turers to make shirts of unsuitable fabrics. 


Military usage of textiles. Rayon Organon 21, 

No. 11 (Nov. 1950), pp. 168-170. 

As a background for estimating current military 
needs of textile fibers, a table of their uses during 
World War II has been prepared. Based on reports 
compiled by the War Production Board, the table 
shows the military use of each fiber, in comparison 
to its total use for the same period. About one-third 
of the total cotton consumed during the war period 
went to military uses. About 38 per cent of the 
apparel wool was so used, and about 19 per cent 
of the rayon. Because figures are not available, 
the table does not include information on nylon 
and other man-made fibers. 

It is expected that current military demand will 
be less because without the extreme haste which 
there was in World War II, understandable errors 
in overordering will be less. The contemplated 
military establishment will have about one-fourth 
as many men as were under arms in World War II. 
Also, when a man goes into the armed forces, he no 
longer is a consumer of civilian types of textiles. 


Those bad finishes, J. H. Moranan. Rayon & 
Synthetic Textiles 31, No. 11 (Nov. 1950), pp. 
34-35, 55. 

Dyers and finishers themselves must share the 
blame for the poorly finished rayons for sale today, 
according to Herman Chopak, president of the Tex- 
tile Distributors Institute, Inc., an organization 
which includes most of the converters of rayon 
fabrics. Dyers and finishers are as much to blame 
for agreeing to turn out a job they know will not 
hold up and give the consumer full satisfaction as 
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those converters who work with them in such 
“chiseling practices.” 

Definitely established workable quality stand- 
ards are needed. These would give the entire in- 
dustry a clearly marked set of guideposts to help 
the dyer, the converter, the garment producer, and 
retail buyers know when they are getting quality 
and be warned against inferior work. 


Specialty hair fibers—how to identify them, 
A. N. Patrerson. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 
31, No. 11 (Nov. 1950), pp. 41-43. 

The term “specialty hair fiber” classifies all ani- 
mal hair fibers, other than sheep wool, used in 
appreciable quantity by the textile industry. The 
difference recognized by fiber technicians is one of 
physical appearance and structure of the fiber. 
True hair fibers have very little “crimp” compared 
with sheep’s wool. Included in the artiecle’s de- 
scription of physical characteristics are mohair. 
camel hair, alpaca, llama, misti and huarizo, suri, 
‘ashmere, Persian cashmere, guanaco, and vicuna. 


Peanut protein fibers—pilot scale plant, J. C. 
ArtHur, Jr., and H. G. Many. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 39, No. 22 (Oct. 30, 1950), pp. 719-722 
The idea of the artificial production of a proper 

fiber was set forth in the seventeenth century. In 

1898, development of a process for spinning protein 

into fiber stimulated further work on vegetabl 

In 1937, English workers described the 

Since that 


proteins. 
development of a fiber from peanuts. 
time, many articles on the progress in making fibers 
from peanut protein have been published. 

In 1942, research at the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory in Louisiana was begun to pro- 
duce a fiber from peanut protein. This article de- 
scribes the construction and operation of a pilot- 
seale fiber-spinning plant for that purpose. 

The peanut protein fibers were successfully 
knitted by an industrial concern into a textile fabric. 
Additional textile evaluations are planned and re- 
sults will be reported. 


The textile industry and stream pollution, J. A. 
McCartuy. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 39, No. 22 
(Oct. 30, 1950), pp. 732-735. 

The pollution of streams by industrial wast: 
waters, especially those of the textile industry, is 
discussed from the point of view of its elimination 
by wise use of available methods and without un- 
due cost. Sometimes proper solution of the problem 
of stream pollution even results in direct savings in 
heat and supplies. 
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News Notes 


GENERAL 


The Fiftieth Anniversary of the division of 
home economics of Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College was celebrated on October 20 and 
21, 1950. The two-day program was divided into 
four “Meet the 
“Glimpses into the Past,” which included a pageant 
entitled “Through Fifty Golden Years’; “Home 
Economics Yesterday and Today,” at which Marie 
Dye of Michigan State College made the address; 
and “A Forward Look in Home Economies,” at 
which Margaret M. Justin of Kansas State College 
Nora A. Talbot, dean 
of the division of home economics, was chairman 


sections: Home Economists”; 


was the principal speaker. 


of the administrative committee. 

Flora Thurston, who retired from the Cornell 
University staff in 1947, consultant in 
family life education for the public schools of Long 
Beach, California. 

Mena Hogan of the U. 8. Extension Service has 
been loaned for six months or a year to the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations of the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

“New Challenges for College Teachers of 
Clothing and Textiles” was the theme of the fourth 
Eastern College Conference of Teachers of Cloth- 
ing and Textiles held in Atlanta, Georgia from 
November 8 to 11. Forty representatives from 20 
institutions in the area having 100 or more majors 


is now 


in home economics attended. 

Speakers included Beulah Coon of the U.S. Office 
of Edueation on “The Place of General Edueation 
in Higher Education”; Mary Whitlock of Michigan 
state College on “The Psychological Approach to 
Clothing Selection”; Pauline Park Wilson of the 
University of Georgia on “Social and Psychological 
Problems of the Family in Relation to Clothing and 
Textiles”; and Jules LaBarthe, Jr., of the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, on 
“The Teacher, the Consumer and the Market.” 

Working committees were formed according to 
needs of the members to work on 
common problems of the group, such as curriculum 
changes to meet the new challenges for clothing 
ind textiles, methods of instruction, evaluation— 
purposes and techniques, and research. Plans were 
made for ongoing activities by group members 


interests and 
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from which future programs will develop. This 
group work was strengthened by a demonstration 
“How to Work as Committee Groups,” directed by 
Johnnye V. Cox, director of the program for educa- 
tion of supervisors at the University of Georgia. 
Miss Cox, together with Miss Coon, Rebecca Pate, 
and Jane Warden, served as group consultants. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Margaret Fedde, who retired last summer as 
chairman of the home economics department at the 
University of Nebraska, has been working in the 
Food and Agriculture Branch of HICOG in Ger- 
many to help develop an educational program for 
rural women and girls. 

Helen McCune, a Cornel! graduate, returned to 
Greece this fall after home the States. 
She will continue her work as home economist for 
the Near East Foundation. Prior to going to Greece 
three years ago, Miss MeCune the 
rural homemaking work in Lebanon under the Near 


leave in 


inaugurated 


East Foundation program. 


LOUISIANA 


Home Economics Association. “Louisiana 
Home Economies Association at the Midcentury” 
was the theme of the Association’s annual meeting 
on November 20 and 21 in Monroe. Frances 
Urban, AHEA field secretary, spoke at the Mid- 
century luncheon on the topic “What We Hold in 
Our Hands.” Alma Keys of the Arkansas Depart- 
ment of Education led a panel discussion on “Mid- 
century Family Living a Challenge to All Home 
Economists.” 

Clinton High School home economies students, 
under the leadership of Elsie Sutton, gave a demon- 
These stu- 
dents, using native materials, showed dozens of 
artistic articles that could be used in beautifying 


stration of art related to homemaking. 


one’s home and in artistic dress. 

Four home economists from foreign colleges 

one from Panama, two from Germany, and one 
from Ceylon—have been working with the Exten- 
sion Service staff of Louisiana State University for 
periods ranging from 2 to 16 weeks. The greater 
portion of their time has been spent with the state 
extension staff and the parish home demonstration 
agents. 

To honor Helen Graham, dean emeritus of the 
School of Home Economies of Louisiana Polytech- 
nie Institute, its home economics graduates have 
established a scholarship fund of $700 for graduate 
study in home economics or for undergraduate 
study of juniors and seniors in the School of Home 
Economies. The graduate scholarship is available 
only for home economies graduates of the Institute. 
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A special course in food and nutrition is 
offered to 150 students of nursing at Northwestern 
State College. 

A one-way observation booth lias been added 
to the nursery school at Southeastern Louisiana 
College so that home economics majors, parents, 
and other groups can observe the nursery school 
program without being seen by the children. 

“Foods Your Children Need” is the title of a 
bulletin developed by the supervisor of nutrition 
education for use when working with parents. 
Issued by the State Department of Education, it is 
suitable for study groups for adults. 

For the 1950 Louisiana Yambilee Sweet Po- 
tato Show, students from the home economics de- 
partment of St. Landry Parish showed how sweet 
potatoes might be prepared in 80 different ways. 

About People. Mrs. Tinye Reagan is substi- 
tuting for Elizabeth Tucker at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity while Miss Tucker is studying at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

Thelma Thorne, formerly of Washington State 
College, is a new member of the teacher-training 
faculty at Louisiana State University. 

Mrs. Ruby Dunckelman is Lela A. Tomlinson’s 
successor as head of the home economics staff at 
Northwestern State College. 

G. E. Jaeques Wade has succeeded Irene Bibza 
in the clothing department of Northwestern State 
College. 

Mrs. Eola Rooks, formerly nutritionist with the 
State Department of Health, has joined the staff of 
Northwestern State College. 

Mary Hadjiyannaki is a student from Thessa- 
loniki, Greece who is being sponsored at Louisiana 
State University by Sigma Chapter of Phi Upsilon 
Omicron and the home economics club. She is a 
junior majoring in hospital dietetics. 


MAINE 


At several recent working conferences o/ 
Maine teachers, teacher trainers, college staff mem- 
bers, and members of the home economies division 
of the State Department of Education, time was 
given to problems of curriculum development and 
the contribution of home economies to general edu- 
cation and the life adjustment program. Margaret 
Alexander of the U. S. Office of Edueation served 
as consultant. 

The Maine Vocational Association was reor- 
ganized this fall after a few years of inactivity. 
Mrs. Pamela Gilbert, a home economies teacher 
of Auburn, was elected vice-president. 

A combination conference room 
economies laboratory is being equipped at the Uni- 
versity of Maine for use of Extension Service 
workers. 

About People. New staff members of the home 
economics department at the University of Maine 
include Mary Jo Hitchcock, formerly of Beaver 


and home 
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College, as instructor in institutional management; 
Mrs. Leona Andrews, previously in extension work, 
instructor in textiles and clothing; and Shirley 
Wing, assistant in nutrition, to do home economics 
research in the Experiment Station. 

Nancy Caton, a senior at Presque Isle High 
School and national president of the Future Home- 
makers of America, took part in a youth-planning 
meeting in August for the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth and in the ex- 
ecutive council meeting of the Future Homemakers 
of America in Chicago in October. 

Constance Cooper, who received her MS from 
Cornell University in June, is acting as district 
home demonstration agent while waiting for for- 
eign service in the home demonstration field. 

Three home demonstration agents who received 
training in July are located as follows: Martha 
Henry in Kennebee County, Hilda Haskell in 
Central Aroostook, and Shirley Abbott in Cumber- 
land County. 


MARYLAND 


About People. Mrs. Martha Smith Fry, directo: 
of the food and nutrition service for the eastern 
area of the American Red Cross, spent three days 
in Maryland visiting health centers and observing 
the nutrition program in the state. Her itinerary 
was arranged by Anne R. Matthews, chief nutri- 
tionist for the state. 

Mrs. Gertrude Bowie became president-elect 0! 
the School Food Association at its 4t! 
Annual Convention in Kansas City. 

Jane Hartman, consultant dietitian for Mary- 
land, presented a paper entitled “Functions and 
Responsibilities of Dietary Consultants and Nu- 
tritionists—Coordination with Agencies and Chan- 
neling of Activities” during the Institute and Work- 
shop held by the American Hospital Association 
in Washington, D. C., from October 9 to 13. 


Service 


MICHIGAN 


Home Economics Association. 
lations committee of the Association presented Re- 
cruitment slides depicting activities in home eco- 
nomics courses in Michigan colleges at the executivs 
The slides were pre- 


The public re- 


board meeting in September. 
pared in five Michigan colleges, and a graduate 
student at Wayne University aided in compiling 
and editing the continuity. The 40 slides and 
script may be procured on a loan basis from the 
president of the Association, Gertrude Manchester 
301 Shepard Street, Lansing, Michigan. 
“Recruitment—This Is Our Task,” was the sub- 
ject of a talk Mrs. Helen Judy Bond of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, chairman of the 
AHEA public relations committee, beforé 
members of the Federated Home Economics Asso- 
ciation of Greater Detroit on November 16. 
Thirty-five members of the homemakers section 
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Rely on new, revised 


to simriify your teaching job! 
PLANNING AIDS BUYING NUTRITIOUS MEALS FOR TWO... FOUR...AND MORE! 


SERVE TWO TO TWENTY WITH NO FUSS 


Recipes, menus, ideas and easy ways 
to serve both large and small groups in 
this handy four-page ‘“‘Modern Meal 
Patterns Using Canned Foods.” 


GET THE NUTRITIVE FACTS 
Get them quickly in this easy-to-use 
“Canned Foods Tables” chart listing 


the latest nutritive values of 42 popular 
canned foods. 


STILL MORE INFORMATION 


Answers of prime interest to you in 
this eight-page student leaflet “Canned 
Foods in Modern Meals.” In addition, 
facts you want to know about labeling, 
buying, using and storing canned foods. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SMALL BUDGETS 


A whole page of ideas for home practice 
and classroom projects. A copy of the 
book ‘“Tempting Recipes Using Canned 
Foods” supplied for each classroom. 


FILL OUT COUPON IN SERVICE SECTION 
— it's your request for this information-packed 
four-piece teaching kit on canned foods. 


HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 


ATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION | 
1133—20th STREET, N.W. © WASHINGTON, D.C. | 
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= of the Grand Rapids Home Economics Association Association in Jackson. Mrs. George Estes, ’50, 
are promoting “home economics as a career” by presided. Frances Urban, national president of Phi 
2 speaking to local high school groups and assisting Upsilon Omicron, brought a brief message from the 
é teachers there. National Council. Dianne Triplett, president of 


An integrated program with new and enriched 
courses in home economics is being planned at 
Radford High School in Detroit, the first high 
school there to offer a complete home economics 
curriculum. “Family Living” is the core subject. 

The Michigan Heart Association is continuing 
its grant to the home economics department of 
Wayne University. This will make possible the 
production of colored films of case studies made in 
homes to demonstrate what can be done to make 
the job of homemaking most efficient. 

Complete renovation and remodeling of the 

3 home economics departments at Radford and North- 

sastern High and McMichael Intermediate Schools 

in Detroit have been completed. 

About People. Mrs. Gladys Rowe resigned 
from the State Department of Public Instruction 
to become supervising teacher at Western Michigan 
College of Education at Kalamazoo. 
ae Frances Wilson, editor of the Michigan Home 
ak Economies Association Newsletter and home editor 

of the Michigan Farmer, became Mrs. Jack Siebert 

a in September. 

: Mrs. Leona MacLeod was appointed state home 
demonstration leader in September. Recently she 
had been on the staff of the department of clothing 
and related art at Michigan State College. 


MISSISSIPPI 


= The National Home Demonstration Council 
in session in Biloxi from October 16 to 19 adopted 
the following five-point program: 

1. Family program concerned with needs and 
interest of all age groups in the family 

2. Health and safety program, including edu- 
cation dealing with physical and mental health, 
housing, nutrition, and the protection of the family 
by health and hospital insurance 
re 3. Interest in international relations, which will 
concentrate on the activities and objectives of FAO 
and UNESCO 

4. Citizenship—This feature of the program 
looks to the necessity for all women’s being in- 
formed on local, state, and national issues and on 
the proper use and conservation of all national 


resources 

5. Continued emphasis on higher education for 
rural girls and boys, in order that trained leader- 
ship may be available in home economics and agri- 
cultural fields, and continued support for research 
programs in these two fields. 

The Alpha Beta Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omi- 
cron at Mississippi State College for Women was 
EB responsible for getting together a group of 22 
alumnae members at breakfast on November 4 dur- 
ing the meeting of the Mississippi Home Economics 


the Chapter, gave a report on the last conclave. 

About People. Bonnie Dale Sansom, home man- 
agement specialist, and Ingrid Tierese, assistant 4-H 
club girls leader, are recent additions to the Exten- 
sion Service staff in Mississippi. 

Kathlyn Funk, assistant state supervisor of 
homemaking education, has been named state ad- 
viser of the Future Homemakers of America to 
succeed Mrs. Minnie Lee King. 


MISSOURI 


Home Economics Association. Druzilla Kent 
of the University of Tennessee was the speaker at 
the November 17 meeting of the Association and 
the Missouri Vocational Association, held in con- 
nection with the Missouri State Teachers meeting. 

“The Challenge of the White House Conference 
and What It Can Do Throughout Missouri” was the 
subject discussed by Mrs. Winship Chick of Kansas 
City, chairman of the executive committee ap- 
pointed to serve on the Mideentury White House 
Conference. 

“Unmet Needs” is to be the theme for the joint 
meeting of the Missouri and Kansas Home FEco- 
nomics Associations on March 30 and 31. 

About People. New home economics staff mem- 
bers at the University of Missouri include Sina 
Faye Fowler, formerly food and nutrition specialist 
with the Navy; Ethel R. Cutler, formerly of Adel- 
phi College; Shirley Titus of Rochester, New York; 
and Mrs. Inez Harrill, who recently received a 
master’s degree at the University. 

Margaret Mangel has returned to the University 
of Missouri staff after a year of study at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Ruth Alexander has been appointed state diree- 
tor of home economies in the State Department of 
Education to succeed Alta Motter, now chairman 
of home economics education at the University of 
Missouri. 


MONTANA 


Home Economics Association. New officers 
for the coming year are Mildred Leigh, president, 
and Katharine Roy, vice-president. 

About People. Louise Page, who received her 
MS degree at the University of Wisconsin, joined 
the home economics research staff at Montana State 
College on January 1. 

Mrs. Marilyn Bolmier, homemaking teacher at 
Wolf Point High School, participated as one of four 
symposium members to discuss the topic “Gearing 
Social Science, Home Economics, and Commerce to 
the Life Adjustment Program” at the Northeastern 
District Convention of the Montana Education As- 
sociation. Julia Menefee, state supervisor of home 
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BAKING SODA INSURES TENDER CRISPNESS 
IN NOVEL CHEESE CRISPS 


A new formula for leavening batters and doughs with Baking Soda now brings to baked goods 
a new tenderness and delicacy. There’s no guesswork about how acid the sour milk may be, be- 
cause the Baking Soda is used with sweet milk. A fixed proportion of vinegar to Baking Soda pro- 
vides uniform acidity and an exactly predictable leavening action. Both the Baking Soda and the 
vinegar have a tendecrizing effect on the proteins of the flour. 

Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow Brand Baking Soda make Baking Soda cookery easy, because 
they are always uniform in composition and fineness—pure bicarbonate of soda of highest quality. 


Cheese Crisps 
(Makes about + dozen 12-inch crackers) 
114 cups sifted all-purpose 
flour 
'4 teaspoon Arm & Hammer 
Brand or Cow Brand 
Baking Soda 
teaspoon salt 
's teaspoon paprika 
cup shortening 
*4 cup tightly packed grated 
sharp cheese (6 02.) 
1 tablespoon white (distilled) 
vinegar 


Sift flour, Baking Soda, salt and paprika together. Cream 
shortening, add grated cheese, and cream together until 
well blended. Add vinegar and mix well. Add dry ingredi- 
ents and blend thoroughly. Shape mixture in a roll about 
|'> inches in diameter, pressing together firmly. Wrap 
toll in waxed paper and chill in refrigerator several hours 
or overnight. Slice about '% inch thick and place on un- 
greased cookie sheet. Bake at 400° F. (hot oven) for 8 
minutes. 


Home Economics Department 


Teaching Angles for You 

1. Aged natural Cheddar cheese should be used in the 
recipe, both for its sharp flavor and because its moisture 
content is relatively low. Here is an opportunity to discuss 
differences between natural and process cheeses, and also 
differences in flavor and texture produced by aging of 
cheese. 

2. Note that little shortening is required to give a very 
tender cracker. This is due to the high proportion of fat in 
the cheese. The total amount of fat in the recipe from 
shortening and cheese is large in proportion to flour, so 
there is virtually no chance of toughening the product by 
over-manipulation. 

3. Thorough chilling of the dough makes slicing easy. 
For maximum crispness, the chilled dough should be sliced 
thin with a sharp, thin-bladed knife. 

4. These crackers are especially suitable for serving at 
mother-daughter teas, teen-age parties, and other affairs at 
which home economics students may help with food prepa- 
ration. 


Send for Free Teaching Aids— Teachers’ textbook on 
uses of Baking Soda; also student folders on cakes and 
hot breads. Mail coupon in Coupon Service Section. 


ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 10 Cedar St., New York 5, N.Y. 


> ome f "4 ° 
4 rent 
Here a new, exciting recipe for 
short, zesty: hey nature's for 
met salads and fresh 
fruits — ond ore snacks! 
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economics education, was a consultant for the pro- 
gram. 

Rua Van Horn of the U. 8. Office of Education 
spent four days with the home economics staff at 
Montana State College this fall to assist with a 
study of the curriculum. 


NEBRASKA 


A “food-tasting spree” at which 30 firms were 
invited to submit samples of canned foods was spon- 
sored by dietitians and purchasing agents for the 
University of Nebraska. Code letters and numbers 

s were substituted for labels, and guest “tasters”’ 
were buyers for other Nebraska colleges. Products 
a voted best by the tasters were not always those 
priced highest. Food purchasing and food service 
problems were discussed. 

At the fall meeting of the Nebraska Dietetic 
Association, to which all home economists in the 
state were invited, the chairman of Nebraska’s com- 
mittee for the Mideentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth was the principal speaker. 

The need of homemaking teachers in Nebraska 
es is revealed by the following figures, submitted by 
a Rose Wanek, head of vocational home economics in 
. Nebraska: Of the 435 accredited four-year public 
high schools, 94 employ 102 teachers on vocational 
programs (of these, 6 are without teachers) ; approx- 
imately 125 have nonvocational homemaking; and 
216 have no homemaking education. 

About People. Ruth Leverton returned this fall 
to the staff of the University of Nebraska after a 
vear’s leave of absence during which she spent nine 
months as Fulbright professor at the Philippine 
~ Women’s University in Manila. En route home, 

she spoke at meetings in Cairo, Alexandria, and 
Istanbul. 

New staff members at the University of Ne- 
braska include Mrs. Virginia Trotter, formerly in- 
structor at the University of Utah, and Mrs. Fern 
Bentz Brown, Mrs. June Warden Smith, Anne Renz, 
Mrs. Helen Conley Sulek, and Ethel Diedricksen, 
all graduates of the University. 


NEVADA 


Home Economics Association. \Irs. Mildred 
Weigley Wood, supervisor of home economies edu- 
a. cation in the Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, 
Arizona, was the inspirational leader for the Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting in Carson City following 
the Vocational Home Economics Workshop. 

The eastern, western, and southern branches, as 
well as homemakers groups of the Association, have 
live programs planned for the year. 

The Nevada Nutrition Council has been re- 
i organized, and a plan of work which will endeavor 
to meet needs of the state is being carefully thought 
through and will be carried out. 

The co-operative spirit existing between the 
School of Home Economies of the University of 


Nevada and the community of Reno has been evi- 
dent many times in past years. Recently, because 
welfare groups needed accurate information on the 
cost of food and clothing budgets to aid them in 
assisting families for whom they are responsible, 
the Retail Merchants Association permitted stu- 
dents to make a survey of prices of food and cloth- 
ing for persons of various ages. These prices were 
averaged, compiled, and given to the Welfare 
Association. 

Last spring the Chief of Police in Reno called 
upon the School of Home Economics to assist him in 
securing adequate food, based on daily menu pat- 
terns, for inmates of the city jail. Information 
on amounts required for sedentary and active in- 
mates and for various ages was compiled, and the 
resulting menu patterns and facts were adopted by 
the city officials. This guide furnished factual in- 
formation on which bids could be secured. 

Sara L. Lewis, emeritus professor of the School 
of Home Economics of the University of Nevada, 
returned this fall for a visit. A bruneh in her honor 
at the Century Club was attended by members of 
the Nevada Home Economies Association and many 
former students, friends, and associates 


NEW JERSEY 


The Consumers Handbook, prepared by the 
Consumer Advisory Council of New Jersey, is off 
the press. The handbook is a compilation of terms 
and definitions commonly used by manutacturers 
and retailers which consumers should know. The 
handbook sells for 25 cents and may be obtained 
from Mrs. Mary W. Armstrong, Court House, Eliz- 
abeth, New Jersey. 

About People. Edna Benson of West Orange 
retired in January as director of home economies in 
the West Orange public schools. 

Marie Doermann, who recently returned from 
two years in Germany, told of her experiences there 
at the fall meeting of the New Jersey Home Demon- 
stration Agents Association. Miss Doermann, Ex- 
tension Service specialist in nutrition, was granted 
a leave of absence to help set up an extension pro- 
gram in south Germany. 

Lois G. Hamilton, home demonstration agent in 
Cape May County for 17 years, was chosen for 
recognition by the New Jersey Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents Association. Miss Hamilton received 
her M.A. degree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University in 1936. She is active in the League 
of South Jersey Artists and exhibited water colors 
at Cape May last summer. She is a member of the 
Pomona Grange, former president of the Women’s 
Club in Cape May, has served as program chair- 
man of the Atlantic City home economics group for 
the past two and a half years, and is now president 
of the Cape May County Art League. She was 
treasurer of the Home Demonstration Agents Asso- 


ciation for two years. 
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Mrs. J. Kathryn Francis Cooke, home agent of 
Mercer County, has retired after nearly 30 vears 
in the Extension Service. She was one of the first 
home agents in New Jersey to carry on a radio 
program. Throughout the years she has contributed 
food columns to her county newspapers and at 
one time she was editor of a paper called “Pressure 
Cooker.” A graduate of Cornell University, Mrs. 
Cooke taught home economics in New York state 
and Pennsylvania before joining the Extension 
Service. Although she considers herself a collector 
of hobbies, her favorite pastime is creating life- 
like marionettes. In addition to using these to 
entertain her friends, she also uses them to put 
across various programs in her parent education 


work. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Home Economics Association. “\lidcentury 
Frontiers in Home Economies” was the theme of 
the 1950 convention of the Association, held on 
November 3 and 4 at Highland Pines Inn in South- 
ern Pines in a scene of unusual beauty and interest. 

Frances Urban, field secretary of the AHEA, 
spoke at the opening session. 

Bernice Burns, food editor of the Betty Crocker 
Magazine of the Air, conducted an “eye opener” 
on the subject “The Home Economist and Business.” 

Catherine T. Dennis, state supervisor of home 
economies education, spoke on “American Home 
Economics at Mideentury.” Special tribute was 
paid to Miss Dennis in honor of her election and 
installation as vice-president of the AHEA in 
Boston last July. 

Orchids were presented to the Association's presi- 
dent, Mabel Lacey of East Carolina Teachers 
College and assistant state supervisor of home 
economics education. 

The president-elect of the Association is Mrs. 
Kugenia P. Van Landingham of Tarboro, regional 
director of the National Home Demonstration 
Agents Association. 

North Carolina now leads the nation in total! 
1-H club membership with 122,935 boys and girls. 
Tennessee and Alabama are next with 120,000 each. 
Since 1941 North Carolina has made a 127 per cent 
gain in membership, the greatest percentage made 
by any state. 

The North Carolina Association of Future 
Homemakers of America had a record year with 
372 chapters affiliated and 14,266 members 

About People. New staff members of the North 
Carolina State Board of Health are: Mabel Gladin, 
consulting dietitian, who came to North Carolina 
from Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
where she was associate professor of institution man- 


agement and director of food service; Winston 
Osborn, district consultant, recently instructor of 
food and nutrition at Michigan State College; 
Emma Clinkscales, district consultant, recently on 
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the staff of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economies for work on the special school 
lunch program; Marie T. Pfunder, district con- 
sultant, a hospital dietitian before taking her grad- 
uate training in nutrition; Carolyn Flewellen, for- 
merly a dietitian at Duke Hospital in Durham; 
and Mrs. Rose Wischkaemper, formerly of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute staff. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Home Economics Association. \lrs. Lillian 
Gilbreth is scheduled as a speaker for the Asso- 
ciation’s meeting at the Gardner Hotel in Fargo 
on April 6 and 7. 

Fargo home economists met in October with 
Mrs. R. L. Olson, vice-chairman of the homemak- 
ing department of the AHEA, to formulate plans to 
organize a homemakers section of the North Da- 
kota Home Economies Association. 

The Association sponsored the “Make It Yourself 
with Wool” contest. Two North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College coeds and a 4-H club member com- 
peted in the national contest held in Casper, Wyo- 
ming in December. 

“Enriching Our Curriculum in Family Life 
Education” was the theme of the 24th annual state 
conference of vocational homemaking teachers in 
Fargo. Gertrude Roskie, teacher trainer at Mon- 
tana State College, was the conference leader. 

A workshop for adult homemaking teachers 
was sponsored by the state Home Economies Edu- 
cation Department in October. Ann Krost, con- 
sultant in homemaking for the Minneapolis Public 
Schools, was consultant for the workshop. 

A weekly radio program, “Your Home,” spon- 
sored by the School of Home Economies of North 
Dakota Agricultural College was started in No- 
vember. It is carried over the ABC network. 

A workshop on household electrification wa- 
held at North Dakota Agricultural College under 
the leadership of Anita Liter, Katherine Bailey. 
and Harriett Brigham, and in co-operation with the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

About People. Marie Feldhusen and Margaret 
Schnaidt have joined the related art staff of North 
Dakota Agricultural College. 

Beverley Selland, who spent four months in rural 
Norway as one of 41 rural youth in the rural youth 
European exchange program, entered North Dakota 
Agricultural College at the beginning of the winter 
quarter to study home economics. 

Mrs. Magdalene Heiberg Clausen of Jamestown, 
Stutsman County home extension agent for a total 
of nearly 15 years, received a citation for distin- 
guished service at a ceremony held on November 29 
during the meeting of the National Home Demon- 
stration Agents Association in Chicago. In her 
county, Mrs. Clausen directs the activities of 43 
homemakers clubs with 726 members and 23 girls 
4-H clubs with 267 members. 
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HERE’S A NEW WAY TO MAKE 


Undoubtedly, this is one of America’s 
favorite sandwiches! And here, from 
the Kraft Kitchen, is the classic recipe 


with a new trick in preparation. 


5. Spread both sides of the sandwich with 
softened butter or Parkay Margarine. 


Hearty .. . filling . . . and so easy to pr>- 
pare, it’s no wonder a grilled cheese 
sandwich is the favorite of folks all over 
America. For the young crowd’s skating 
party, for after-bridge refreshment, for 
simple luncheons—there are so many ov- 


2. Cut a 14 pound of Kay Natural Cheddar 
Cheese in half diagonally. 


6. Brown both sides of the sandwiches 
under low broiler heat or ina skillet. 


@ A cheese with the old-time goodness 
made in a modern way—that's Kay Brand 
Natural American Cheddar. A new triumph 
of Kraft skill, it is a natural cheese made of 
_n® pasteurized milk and cured in its own sealed 
wrapper! And it's carefully protected all 
the way to your test kitchen. Try it for this 
sandwich ... it's a “natural”! 
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casions when it is the perfect answer to 
what to serve. 

Pictured here is the Kraft Kitchen 
method of slicing cheese purchased in 


half-pound portions—a simple way to get 
neat, even slices from the flat shape in 


edge and slice into 6 pieces. 


3. Stand each triangle of cheese on the cut 
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which fine cheese is now marketed. If the 
cheese is first cut into two triangles and 
then into slices, even your youngest, be- 
ginning classes will find it no trick at all! 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 
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Cheese 


4. For each sandwich. cover a slice of bread 
with two triangles of cheese and top with 


another slice of bread. 
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WHAT THE BREAKFAST CEREAL CONTRIBUTES 
in the Cereal and Milk Serving 


CALORIES 


PHOSPHORUS 


_ PROTEIN 


RIBOFLAVIN 


CALCIUM 


30 40 so 60 10 so 100% 


That breakfast cereals make a significant contribution to 
the overall nutrient content of the cereal and milk serving 
consisting of 1 oz. of breakfast cereal, 4 oz. of milk, and 1 
teaspoonful of sugar, is readily apparent from the bar chart. 
In the case of five of the nine nutrients, as well as in calories, 
the breakfast cereal alone provides more than 50 per cent 
of the total amounts contributed by both cereal and milk, 
and almost 50 per cent of the protein.* 


The values shown demonstrate that breakfast cereals are 
significant sources of many essential nutrients. Their in- 
clusion in the balanced breakfast goes far in satisfying the 
daily requirements of the nutrients they contribute. For 
this reason they are widely recommended by nutritionists 
as an important component of a basic cereal breakfast con- 
sisting of fruit, cereal, milk, bread and butter. 


As a service to teachers and students of home economics 
and as a result of seven years of research, Cereal Institute 
offers authoritative and coordinated Better Breakfast teach- 
ing aids, consisting of teacher’s manual, classroom charts, 
and students’ work sheets. List of available material will be 
sent upon request. 


* These figures are based on composite averages of all breakfast cereals—whole 
grain, enriched, or restored to whole grain values of thiamine, niacin and iron. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


A research and educational endeavor 
devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Cereal Is an Important 
**Milk Carrier” 


Anation-wide surveymade 

by Elmo Roper revealed 

that 41°, of the adult 
population seldom or never 

drink milk. The cereal and 

milk serving thus becomes 

an important source of 

milk for many adults and 

students. In 1948 break- 
\ fast cereals accounted for 


Arlo the consumption of an es- 
“W"7/\ timated two billion quarts 
ee / of milk, equal to 66 quarts 

< of milk per family or 11 


percent of our per capita 
milk consumption. 


< 
, The presence of this seal indicates 


that all nutritional statements herein 
have been found acceptable by the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical 


Association, 
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questions 
from top teaching aids 


Q. How does the canning process affect the Q. Does canning destroy the vitamins and min- 
food value of starches, sugars, fats, and erals of the fresh raw products? 
proteins? 


« How much fruit should an ideal daily diet Q. Can you name the basic foods you should 
include? eat every day? 


, What are normal daily milk requirements , What is the proper method of preparing 
for adults and children? canned vegetables as a hot dish in the 
menu? Why? 


Use these provocative questions in your classroom 
the next time you have a few extra minutes to fill in. 


distribution to students in your classes. 


They’ll stimulate an interest in proper menu plan- r 7 
ning and intelligent use of canned foods. , , 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

These and dozens of other important questions ee eee I 
are all answered in American Can Company’s home —s_ ¥j/_—syg0 park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. I 
economics booklets. ] Please send me, free of charge, for class distri- I 
The Canned Food Handbook and the High School l bution, the number of booklets indicated: i 
Manual on Commercially Canned Foods are both I aanaacesi . I 
packed with vital facts about canried foods from =~ = —JZi8h School Manual On Commercially i 
foods, the American Can Company. And Canco’s_ I Foods I 
illustrated booklet, Choice Recipesand Menus Using @ —7he Canned Food Handbook I 
Canned Foods, is another source of facts; and features im I 
130 tested recipes using canned foods, as well as I I 
information about a well-balanced diet. 1 School I 
Fill in the coupon now and get your copies of each I Street l 
of these three valuable booklets free of charge, for 1 ! 
1 City Zone State I 
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AT YOUR SERVICE! 
Recipes for canned or dried fruits 
and bottled juices are in booklet 
with bottle or package; for special 
classroom frozen fruit recipes, write 
Frances Barton, General Foods Con- 
sumer Service, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Please specify 
quantity. 
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| for JELLING 
; | ALL FRUITS 
AND JUICES 


Take your pick... 
each does the trick—-QUICK! 


and 
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SHORT-CUT” WAY 


/ 1. Use Certo or Sure-Jell and 
2. Frozen, Canned, or Dried Fruits—or Fruit Juices 


Teach your students the modern way to 
make connoisseur jams and jellies—in half 
the time and with half the work! The 
twin secrets of success: Certo or Sure-Jell 
—and frozen, canned, or dried fruits, or 
bottled fruit juices. You'll get delicious 
results — as rich and flavorful as fresh 
fruits would give you—and without hours 
of prepreparation. 

Certo and Sure-Jell are the natural fruit 
pectin products. They do away with the 
wasteful long-boil method old-fashioned 


<4 LIQUID 


POWDER 


General Foods 


cooks had to use . . . to say nothing of the 
constant testing and worry about results. 
Now, with the Certo or Sure-Jell “short- 
boil recipes” you're sure of firm, sparkling 
jams and jellies every time. And because 
precious juices don’t boil away—you get 
50% more glasses from the same amount 
of fruit. 

Try this “double short-cut” technique— 
and show your students how easy jam and 
jelly making can be . . . how delicious the 


results turn out. 
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Newly published... 
FAMILY MEALS AND HOSPITALITY 


By Dora Lewis, GLADYs C. PECKHAM, and HELEN S. Hovey 


A home economics textbook for a basic course in foods 


Family Meals and Hospitality covers the wide range of topics needed in a preparatory 
course in homemaking, such as: nutritional needs; wise buying, preparation, preserva- 
tion of foods; gracious service for family and guests; sharing and enjoying home-making 
responsibilities; practical, appealing recipes and menus; equipment needs; and techniques 


and short cuts. 


This is an exceptionally practical, interesting, and attractive home-economics textbook; 
and it is excellent in content, coverage, and organization. 


Emphasis on low- and middle-income budgets. For future homemakers, boys as well as girls. 


CHADWA 


UNIT I: FOOD AND HEALTH 


1, 
2. 


Food and Health 
The Science of Nutrition 


UNIT II: LUNCHEON 


Luncheon—Light to Hearty 
Soups 

Salads 

Quick Breads 


. Preparing and Serving Lunch 
. Vegetables 

. Casserole Main Dishes 

. Simple Desserts 

. Mealtime Manners 


UNIT Ill: MANAGEMENT AND SERVICE 


Conserving Time and Energy 
Success in Using Recipes 
Planning Attractive Menus 
The Consumer and the Market 
Setting the Table and Serving 


UNIT IV: BREAKFAST 


To Start the Day Right 
Fruits 


. Cereals and Other Grain Products 


Eggs and Breakfast Meats 


. Breakfast Beverages 


CONTENTS 


UNIT V: DINNER 


1. Dinnertime 
2. Meat 

3. Poultry 

4. Fish 

5. Yeast Breads 
6. Cake and Cookies 

7. Pies and Frozen Desserts 
8. A Day at Home 


UNIT VI: ENTERTAINING AND SPECIAL MEALS 


1. Entertaining 

2. Budget Meals 

3. Quick Meals 

4. Food for Children 

5. Feeding the Convalescent 


UNIT VII: FOOD FOR FUTURE USE 
1. The Preserving of Food at Home 


UNIT VIII: RECIPES 


1. More Luncheon Recipes 
2. More Breakfast Recipes 
3. More Dinner Recipes 


4. More Entertaining and Special Meals Recipes 


5. More Food for Future Use Recipes 


UNIT IX: APPENDIX 


New York 
Chicago 


FAMILY MEALS AND HOSPITALITY is the second in a planned series of 5 home-economics 


textbooks under the editorship of Dora S. Lewis. 


Evelyn Millis Duvall. 


Boston 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Already published is FAMILY LIVING, by 
Please send for further information about these books. 


Dallas Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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EEPING FAITH WITH NATURE 


AT HARVEST TIME, Nature's freight of 
health-giving grains moves toward the 
mills. Rich as wheat is in vitamins and 
other valuable nutrients, it cannot supply 
its greatest possible benefits after it has 
been milled to the fine white flour de- 
manded by consumers. Today, however, 
through enrichment of white flour and 
bread, the most important nutrients re- 
moved in milling are restored. For ten 
years now the nation’s health has been 
helped through enrichment. Because of 
its great value, enrichment of patent flour 
and white bread has been supported by 
legislation in the majority of States and 
Territories. Physicians, bakers, millers, nu- 
tritionists and the consuming public have 
encouraged the principle and practice of 
white bread and flour enrichment. 
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FROM OUR ADVERTISERS — 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


1. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP. 


HFC’s free 1951 “Consumer Edu- 
cation Program” catalogue de- 
scribes a variety of timely, tested 
teaching materials—and suggested 
uses—in the field of money man- 
agement and better buymanship. 


2. NATIONAL CANNERS ASS‘N 


Revised up-to-date illustrated ed- 
ucational materials. Canned foods 
from field to table, includes buying 
information and nutritive values. 

Leaflets for student 1 notebooks. 


3. GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Aids to a Health and Nutrition 
Program for School and Commu- 
nity. Booklet describes materials 
and suggests effective ways to de- 
velop a community -school program 
in nutrition education. 


4. ELECTRIC FAN SECTION | 

Nat’l. Elec. Mfrs. Ass‘n. 

Mail promptly for your FREE 
copy of the Electric Fan Manual, 
“Fans for Year Round Comfort,” 
and 25 copies of the 4-page com- 
panion student folder piece. This 
16-page teacher's manual provides 
a valuable addition to the home- 
making curriculum. 


5. NASH-KELVINATOR CORP. 
Kelvinator’s “Kitchen Reporter” 
—reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailing list. 
6. CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
Please send me the following 
free educational material—*“Text- 
book on Uses of Baking Soda” (for 
home economists only ), “Student 
folder on cake making,” and “Stu- 
dent folder on Hot Breads.” Offer 
good in U.S.A. only. 


7. GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Kindly send me my copy of the 
Teacher's Manual by Edna Mae 
McIntosh, M.S., to assist me in my 
course on Infant Nutrition, and 
copies of the simplified Student’s 
Leaflets designed to supplement 
classroom discussions. 


8. KNOX GELATINE COMPANY 

Free Catalog of the Knox Library 
of Home Economics Booklets, Bul- 
letins and Posters—including teach- 
ing aids, nutritional material, recipe 
books and special dietary manuals. 
In the catalog each item is pictured, 
described and numbered for easy 
ordering. 
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| Washington 1, D. C. 


| Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 


10 17 #12 #13 «215 


Number of Students . 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


; on this page which | have circled below: 
123456789 

| 

| Name... 

| 

Street. 

Zone 
Position 

| 

| 
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9. UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 

Please mail me complete bullet: ; 
of summer session courses, inclu: - 
ing all special information on Hon » 
Economics. 


10. SWIFT & COMPANY 


Some new and different recip. s 
for cooking chicken. Each of yor r 
students will want a copy of “Mea - 


Time Ideas with tender-grou » 
Swift's Premium Chicken,” an | 
Swift & Company offers you 4 


classroom supply. This bright! 
bound, handy booklet contains 4 
wealth of practical cooking instruc- 
tion in good compact form. Indi- 
cate number desired. 


1. NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Home Economics Courses 
Information regarding Summer 
Program of two, three or six weck 
courses in Home Economics is pre- 
sented in the Bulletin of the Schoo! 
of Education of New York Univer- 
sity. 


12. NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
A wise and witty booklet for your 

nutrition files—“Breakfast’s Ready. 

Single copy free on request. 


13. TAMPAX INCORPORATED 


Teachers’ manual and sample box 
of Tampax three absorbencies; also 
students’ folder with card for quan- 
tity order. See Tampax advertise- 
ment. 


14. KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT COMPANY 
Please send me free samples and 
information about such KVP Paper 
Maid household aids as: Cookery 
Parchment, Heavy Waxed Paper, 
Shelf Paper, Pie Tape, Freezer 
Paper Pressing Parchment, Place 
Mats, Baking Cups, Dusting Paper, 
Fancy Waxed and Kalacloths. 


15. FUNK & WAGNALLS co. 

Free copy of the Funk & Wag- 
nalls catalog of special books on 
every phase of home economics. 
Any of these books can be ordered 
for examination on n approv al. 


Turn to page 157 for hotel list 


42nd ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
American Home Economics Association 


Cleveland, Ohio—June 26-29 
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Cookies ore 


“ 
Entertaining! 


Most youngsters need no excuse for a Party other than 
the sheer fun of it. If, however, reasons are needed, the 
month of February offers good ones: the birthdays of 
Washington and Lincoln and Valentine's Day — and 
here's a party help adaptable for all three. 


QUICK-AS-A-WINK ICING 


1 pkg. Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate Morsels 
1 c. sifted confectioners’ sugar 
c. evaporated milk 


Melt Chocolate Morsels over hot, not boiling, water. 
Add sugar and evaporated milk alternately. Beat until 
smooth and satiny. 


YIELD: 1 cup 


(This icing may be stored in the refrigerator and re- 
heated for use one or two days later.) 


For Lincoln’s Birthday—Frost “logs” made of finger 
cookies. 


Washington's Birthday — Frost cookie hatchets or 
ags. 


For Valentine’s Day — Frost heart-shaped butter cookies 
— put together in pairs — outline initials on each with 
Nestle's Semi-Sweet Chocolate Morsels. 
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TT 


Your students will 
remember you as a 
good teacher if you teach them now 
the subject most vital to their future 
peace of mind. That subject is wise 
handling of money. 


Teach Them to Manage Money 
This skill can be taught early in life 
with HFC’s consumer education ma- 
terials. These include booklets and 
filmstrips on money management 
and better buymanship. 

Authoritative . . . Practical 
Outstanding educators approve 
HFC materials as practical guides to 
better home and family living. Send 
for your free program booklet and 
order list today! 


Household Finance Corporation 
Consumer Education Department 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 
Please send me, free, the 1951 Consumer 
Education Program booklet, and order list. 


| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 


Toll House® Cookies 
cre America’s Favorite, 

all-occasion choice. Recipe 
on the back of each package. 
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HANDBOOK OF 


FOOD 


PREPARATION 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Revised 1950 


A HANDY REFERENCE BOOK FOR ALL WHO WORK WITH FOODS 


Twenty chapters—dealing with such subjects as BASIC 
PROPORTIONS, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, CON- 
STRUCTION OF RECIPES, COMMON CAN SIZES, 
COOKING TIME AND TEMPERATURES, ALTITUDE 
COOKERY, ETC. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY—Single copy—50 cents 
IF YOU WANT COPIES FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


12- 50 copies 45 cents 
51-100 copies 30 cents 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Use this convenient order — 
700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


CITY STATE 


' 

| 
blank 

Please send copies of HANDBOOK OF FOOD 
Orders amounting to $2.00 PREPARATION. | enclose 
or more will be billed upon | 

| NAME 
request. 

| STREET & NO. 
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“A thorough and understandable presentation 
of vital food facts and principles involved in 
food cookery.” Lois C. Helman, Drexel Institute 
of Technology 


FOODS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF COOKERY | 


By Natalie K. Fiteh and Charlotte A. Francis 


his text closely integrates cookery procedures with 
the fundamental principles of physics and chemistry 
on which such procedures are based. Thus the stu- 
dent, in her first course in foods, gains a workable 
understanding of the scientific basis of food prep- 
) aration. 


“Excellent!”—-Ida V. Gibson, Middlebury College 


} Published 1948 406 pages 5146” x84” 


Send for your copy today! | 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. |. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 


TO HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 
ELECTRIC FAN MANUAL! 


This Manual, offered to home economics teachers without 

_ charge, provides a valuable addition to the homemaking 
curriculum. 

The subject is covered completely, starting with the his- 

tory of fans, progressing to modern Electric Fans and their 


many uses. 
_ Explains various uses. Text covers not only the ordinary uses 
There's both PROFIT of fans, but a number of valuable hints on methods not 
and PLEASURE known to most people—such as the faster thawing of quick- 
in attending frozen foods, cooling of cooked foods before placing in the 


refrigerator, drying laundry indoors, drying basements, 


MINNESOTA airing Closets, etc. 


Various types of fans explained. Another valuable feature is 


SUMMER the explanation of the different types of fans available, how 
to choose the proper size for the job to be done, and how to 

SESSION care for the fans themselves. 
SPECIAL COURSES Folder for classroom distribution. Also included in this FREE 
IN HOME ECONOMICS offer are 25 copies of a folder—4 pages—supplying a con- 


densed version of the fan story told in the Manual. Students 
will want to take a copy of this folder home after hearing 


June 18-July 28 and July 30-Sept. 1 


| the complete story in class. 
Facts come faster on Minnesota's cool, friendly campus... where 
( studying is genuine fun! Here, just 15 olnaies ian six sky-blue Send Today For Your Free Material! 
| lakes, you may select from over 1,500 courses, competently | To receive your FREE copy of the Electric Fan Manual and 
taught by a nationally-recognized staff. | the folders, use the coupon provided in the Coupon Section 
yplendid library and laboratory facilities afford excellent opportunity | of this magazine. But do it TODAY, so that your request 
for graduate work and research... right-at-hand vacation will arrive before the supply is exhausted. 


pleasures, plus stimulating plays, concerts, lectures and social 
events will make this a thrilling summer. 


Write now for Helpful Complete Bulletin 
Dean of Summer Session, 545 Administration Bldg. 


| ELECTRIC FAN SECTION 

| 

| 

| FASCO INDUSTRIES, INC. THE FRESH'ND-AIRE CO. GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
W N IVE & $ ITY OF M I N N ESOTA | HUNTER FAN & VENTILATING co. . KNAPP-MONARCH co. 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
AIRMASTER CORP. «+ CHICAGO ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO. . THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
NATIONAL STAMPING AND ELECTRIC WORKS . REYNOLDS ELECTRIC CO. 


MREEAPCUS 14, MEREESOTA ROBBINS & MYERS, INC. « SAMSON UNITED CORP. « SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


W. W. WELCH CO. «+ WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 
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The 


February 1931 Vol. 


HOW BUY 
Consumer STRAIGHT 


The first of a series of Consumer Buying 
Guides which is being developed by the 


Consumer Interests Committee 


of the 
American Home Economics Association 


CHANGE IN LIVING HABITS 
: Smaller homes . . . dining-living room combinations _ 
. . « homemaker’s responsibility for own housework ) 
create a demand for a functional straight chair 
comfortable for work to be used in every room. 


A few of the questions answered 


* What are the requirements of design for com- © Which types of joinings and finishes will reflect 


fort and good posture? 


What are the points to consider in the style and 


good quality? 


What combinations of wood are used in chair 


function of a chair? construction, and how are they labelled? 
¢ What things affect the construction and rigidity © What features would consumers like to find in a 
of a chair? 


straight chair? 


1-25 copies—10 Cents each 
26-100 copies— 9 Cents each 
Over 100 copies— 8 Cents each 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
700 Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 
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OR every phase of home economics, 
there is a useful and authoritative book 
to help you. Funk & Wagnalls has a score 
of books of tremendous value to everyone 
interested in such subjects as: 


Sewing Nutrition 

Dressmaking Child Care 
Decorating Home Maintenance 
Entertaining Clothes designing 


Send the coupon found elsewhere in this 
magazine for your FREE copy of our cata- 
log of special books in your field of interest. 
Any of these books can be ordered for 
examination on approval. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. Dept. JHE 
153 East 24th Street New York 10, N.Y. 


New York University 
Summer Program in 


HOME ECONOMICS 


June 4 thru August 24, 1951 


(Two, Three or Six Weeks, depending on course) 


HOME MANAGEMENT RESIDENCE 
FAMILY NUTRITION AND HEALTH 
FAMILY LIFE AND HUMAN RELATIONS 
MATERIALS FOR TEACHING FOODS 

AND NUTRITION 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN HOME ECONOMICS 
PRACTICUM: HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
HOME FURNISHING 
ADVANCED TAILORING 
ADVANCED TEXTILES 
ART IN CLOTHING 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 
TABLE APPOINTMENTS 


For Information and Summer Bulletin J, write to 
DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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the real meaning of menstruation? 


For teachers who want to make sure that the 
adolescent girls in their charge fully understand 
the menstrual cycle—an excellent instruction man- 
ual is available. This is a modern book called 
‘How Times Have Changed.” It is backed by 
medical authority and covers the two related 
subjects of menstrual function and menstrual care. 

The Tampax method of menstrual care is ex- 
plained in this book—how Tampax discards belts, 
pins, external pads, all outside bulk. Therefore it 
has a very strong appeal to active youngsters and 
you need have no hesitation in giving it your 
approval when girls ask about it. Hundreds of 
other teachers in schools and colleges freely 
recommend it. 

Send for Tampax material: the teachers’ manual, 
samples of Tampax (including a Junior size), and 
special students’ booklet with order card for addi- 
tional copies. 


Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED JHE 21.¢ 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send the free material checked. () Tampax manual tor 


teachers “How Times Have Changed.” () Sample box of Tampax 
containing Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies. () Booklet 
for students “Coming of Age’’ with order card for additional 


free supply. 
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10. NEW AMSTERDAM HOTEL 


Vol. 43, No. 2 


Exciting plans are under way for a streamlined program with nationally famous speakers. 
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ALL HOME ECONOMISTS WILL WANT TO ATTEND THE 


42nd ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Cleveland, Ohio ... June 26=— 29, 1951 


They will help us 


understand our new “responsibility for freedom” as it affects family life in general and more especially as it affects 
us as home economists and as members of the community in which we live. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO APPLY FOR YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION 


The following hotels will have rooms available at the rates indicated 


Single Double Twin Suite 

|. Allerton $3.50—7.00 $6.00— 9.00 $6.00—10.00 $10.00—20.00 
5. Auditorium 3.50—5.00 5.50— 7.50 7.50 12.50-26.00 
6. Carter 4.00-6.50 6.00—10.00 7.00—10.00 18.00—25.00 
7. Cleveland 4.50—7.00 6.00— 9.00 9.00—14.00 15.00—25.00 
8. Colonial 32 3.25— 5.50 3.50— 6.50 

9. Hollenden 3.50-8.00 5.50—10.00 7.00—12.00 12.00—22.00 
10. New Amsterdam 3.00—4.00 5.00— 6.00 5.50— 7.00 7.00 Up 
ll. Olmsted 3.00—6.00 5.00— 9.50 7.00— 9.50 10.00—15.00 
12. Statler 4.00-8.00 7.00—10.00 8.50—12.50 17.00—23.00 


3.00 


5.00 


6.00 


3. Stockbridge 


A limited number of rooms will be available at the Lake Shore and Westlake Hotels. Rates start at $5.00. 


USE THE BLANK BELOW 


Application for Hotel Accommodations, AHEA Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 26-29, 1951 


or afternoon 


|. Date of Arrival >; morning 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise. If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please rotify the Housing Bureau promptly.) 
2. Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice Second Choice Third Choice 
Fourth Choice 
3. If this application covers the reservation of more than one person please specify the number and types 
of rooms desired: 
Single Double-bedded Twin-bedded Suites 
4. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 
Signed: 
5. BE SURE TO 


(Street Address) 


SIGN YOUR NAME 


(City and State) 


FILL IN THE ABOVE BLANK CAREFULLY AND MAIL TO: 


RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. 


will be mailed to you when assignment has been made. 


AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 


c/o Mrs. Louise Perkins 
511 Terminal Tower 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Confirmation of your reservation 


‘ 

‘ 

J 

) 

) 

| 
| 
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When famous chefs want to offer 
something extra-special they cook 
ic en papillote—in parchment. 

KVP Cookery Parchment seals in 
| savory juices, healthful vitamins 
— odors, too. Try it. 


Shelf Cookery Pressing Parchment 

Waxed Parchment Fancy Waxed 
 PieTape Baking Cups 

Freezer Kelecloths Place Mats 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


Cookery 
Parchment 


FREE SAMPLES— WRITE! 


PARCHMENT, MICHIGAN 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No dis- 
count. Payable in advance. Replies returned promptly. 


HELP WANTED 


OPPORTUNITIES for HOME ECONOMISTS in the RES- 
TAURANT INDUSTRY. Train for Executive Position with 
Chain Restaurant. Location in either the East or Middle 
West. B.S. in Home Economics required. Some foods 
experience preferred. Career with good earning possibilities 
is available to person with qualifications of Good Personality 
and Foods Knowledge. Enclose recent picture with applica- 
tion. Stouffer’s, 1375 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Is this book on your library shelf? 


THE LIFE OF 
ELLEN H. RICHARDS 


by 
Caroline L. Hunt 


1942 Edition 


A biography of “the patron saint of home eco- 
nomics,” which serves as a valuable source book 
on the beginnings of home economics. 


Miss Hunt describes the important part which 
Ellen H.. Richards played in the development of 
home economics and in the organization of the 
American Home Economics Association. 


You will want to include it in your reference library. 


330 pages Price $1.00 
American Home Economics Association 
700 Victor Building 
Washington 1, D. C. 
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Better 


The familiar slogan, ‘“‘a good 
breakfast starts the day right,” 
is supported by the findings of 
several recent studies. One such 
study tested eight different types 
of breakfasts on adult subjects 
and measured results in terms of 
blood-sugar levels and the physi- 
ological reactions of the subjects.* The protein and 
calorie content of the breakfasts varied. 

After breakfasts that furnished 7 to 17 gm. of pro- 
tein and 360 to 520 calories, the blood-sugar rose 
rapidly during the first half hour and returned to the 
original fasting level in three hours. After breakfasts 
which provided about 500 calories and 22 gm. of 
protein, derived chiefly from the 
animal sources, milk or eggs, the 
blood-sugar rise was normal, but 
the average maximal figure was 
lower and the return to fasting 
level was delayed beyond the 
usual three-hour period. 

The sustained blocd-sugar 
levels were associated with favor- 
able physiological responses of the subjects. A sense 
of physical well-being was reported consistently 
following breakfasts that provided the larger quan- 
tities of protein-rich food. 

Milk’s contribution to the morning meal was 
demonstrated in one of the test breakfasts. By add- 


ing slightly more than a glass of milk to a low pro- 
tein breakfast of about 350 calories, blood-sugar 
levels were longer sustained and the meal was more 
satisfying to the subjects than was the basic meal. 
The milk supplied not only the additional protein 
and food energy, emphasized in the present study, 
but provided many other nutri- 
ents needed for good nutrition. 
It is evident from these find- 
ings that important nutritive 
changes in breakfast can be made 
with little variation in menu and 
with almost no effort. A glass of 
milk, for example, can make the 
difference between a good and a 
poor breakfast without adding materially to the 
time required either to prepare or to eat the meal. 


*Orent-Keiles, E. and Hallman, L. F. The breakfast meal in relation to blood- 
sugar values. U.S. D. A. Circular No. 827 (Dec.) 1949. 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


COUNTIL ON 
AND 
NUTRITION 


- 


¢, 


Nation DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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bib-time habits 


Which is usually Baby's first spoon-fed food? 


Soup Cereal Custard 
At what age can Baby start to eat meat? 
2 mos. 1 yr. 2 yrs. 


How long should a high chair lunch hour last? 
5 min. 1 hour 20-30 min. 


Good questions for future mothers in your classes. The answers, 
plus lots of thought-provoking, modern material on infant- 
feeding can be found in the Teacher’s Manual and Student’s 
Leaflets prepared by qualified Home Economists at Gerber’s. 


To get these FREE classroom helps, just fill in the coupon on 
page 150. 


Babies are our business ...our only business ! 


erbers . 


BABY FOODS ; 
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The class that eats up art 


hey thought they were just having fun, but the first graders ot 


Athens Agricultural Schools, Athens, Michigan, were really learning THINGS TO DO 
about nutrition and art the easy way. It started with posters 
in correlating art and nutrition 


simple posters ¢ reated bv the ¢ hildren to tell the whole story of the 
at different grade levels 


Basic 7 Food Groups. Next the children tried their hands at place 

* Make food models of clay or 

mats. decorating them with bright borders of their own design. a gg , 
papier-mache. Paint them. 


Then they cut out food pictures from magazines and mounted them 
e Decorate lunchroom with post- 


with stand-up backs. From this assortment of food pictures, they ers, new curtains. Paint ond re- 


could practice assembling on their place mats many an imaginary arrange furniture. 

“sood lunch.” e Provide table decorations for 
Mrs. Margaret Sleeper, art teacher for all twelve grades in the sameness 
Athens Schools, savs, ““There’s noend to the opportunities to corre ¢ Make nutrition displays for cor- 


ridors. 
late art with nutrition study. It merely takes a suggestion, 
and pupils and teachers are off to a flying start with ideas / —— , 
contributed by all.” For more news of what other teachers —// G, | 
are doing to correlate nutrition with several subjects sas / eneral Mills 


Mantas or 


for facts, ideas, plans, materials adaptable to any / 

F 
curriculum, write Education Section, Department Z_ 
of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, 


Minnesota. 


‘ 
ophances Vitarmn Feeds 
! 


aspects of 


FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


New data and guidance in nutri- 
tion, suggestions on child feeding, 
new sections on pressure cooking, 
kitchen safety, and stretching the 
food allowance, methods of quick- 
freezing foods, helpful suggestions 
about kitchen equipment, mixing 
cakes the quick way, and popular 
cookie recipes, are included. 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


WORKBOOK IN HOME MAK- 
ING contains new illustrations in- 
troducing each unit. The book 
emphasizes pertinent facts and pro- 
cedures a pupil needs to know, and 
points the way to put her knowl- 
edge and school experiences into 
everyday practice. New Teachers’ 
Manual. 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


FROM THIMBLE TO GOWN 
Van Gilder 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


successful basic text. 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of this 
The book deals with food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, family living, and personal development. 


YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material 
for a composite course covering the main 
Home Economics. A few of the 46 
chapter headings indicate the timely topics 
which fill the book—Getting a Meal, Facts and 
False Notions about Nutrition, When Winter 
Comes—Canning, Quick-Freezing, Successful 


YOUR HOME 
~ AND YOU. 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 
Carlotta Greer 


ALLYN ano BACON 


Most home economics 
teachers want workbooks 
which provide real lesson 
brighteners and varied 
classroom activities. The 
WORKBOOK for YOUR 
HOME AND YOU an- 
swers this demand. 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DULCIE G DONOVAN 


Family Living, The Happy Way of Doing 
Things, Learning to be a Likable Person. 


THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


By Dulcie G. Donovan 


Personal charm is the keynote of 
MODE IN DRESS AND HOME. 
There are 86 new cuts of which 16 
are in color. The new drawings 
will be found to be delightfully in 
harmony with the latest fashions. 
WORKBOOK. New up-to-date 
material appears on 114 pages. 


THE GIRL TODAY 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 


By Lucretia P. Hunter 


To help girls meet the problems 
of life, this book discusses the cus- 
toms of the social world, the pro- 
prieties at home, the conventions 
of conduct when in the company of 
men, the influence of clothing and 
voice on personality. There are 
special sections on manners in the 
streetcar, manners at a college 
prom, and manners in an airliner. 


LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 
Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 


DRESS” HOME 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
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